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ABSTRACT 


It was noted that not only have critics of Byron 
differed on the question of what the whole of Byron's 
works "say," they also have been uncertain if his work, 
apart from Don ae is of lasting significance. This 
thesis tried to counter these approaches by showing that 
Don Juan deals with a theme that concerned Byron through- 
out his poetic career, and that a correct understanding of 
this theme could only be obtained by examining poems spann- 
ing his career. The specific theme under question was 
"the relationship between the disaffected intellectual and 
society." "Disaffected intellectuals" were defined as 
protagonists in Byron's major narrative poems who are alien- 
ated from society and become further alienated when they 
use their rationality to criticize social institutions 
and social coventions. The nature of their relationship 
to society is one of frustration and pain; although these 
intelligent men perceive flaws in society they are fru- 
strated in their attemots to change society or even deal 
honourably with it. This thesis thus examined Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage Canto I, Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 


Canto [Li Cain, “The Prisoner of Chidion,” and Don Juan 


Canto I, showing that each poem uses different poetic 
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devices to convey a common painful relationship between 
the disaffected individual and society. As well, the 
thesis undertook to show that Don Juan Canto I differs 
from the other poems because it doesn't concentrate on 
the pain of the disaffected intellectual but rather em- 
phasizes the arbitrary and ridiculous nature of social 


conventions. 


For each poem the thesis first summarized the poetic 
devices used by Byron and second examined Byron's narrative 
methods. The thesis' concern with the poems' formal devices 
was to establish a background for the narrative form of 
individual poems; since it was contended that in these works 
Byron is depicting a similar theme through somewhat differ- 
ent technical and formal means, the preliminary step was 
to recognize the various devices Byron uses. Once having 
established the conventions utilized in particular poems 
the poems' plots were traced out, demonstrating that in 
each work Byron presents a consistent portrait of the 


disaffected intellectual. 


The thesis ended with an examination of Don Juan 
Canto I. This examination suggested that in Don Juan 
Canto I Byron manages to go beyond the sense of frustration 


communicated by his other narrative works. In Don Juan 
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Canto I the criticism of society becomes reflective, a 
means of humour rather than a device for real social change. 
Whether the ability to laugh at society's flaws offers 

a real solution for dealing with society is arguable; 
what is clear, however, is that critical rationality, 
even in this instance, distances the critical individual 
Esomesoclery,, Cven vit) 1t as by critical augiter rather 
hiaiiePainculearomMantec.  Lrustration, and exile. sin this 
way Don Juan Canto I both confirms and transcends the 
message conveyed by Byron's other major narrative works; 
for the disaffected intellectual social existence is 

made difficult if not, indeed, anguished, but at the same 


time artistic creation can "ease" that anguish. 
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Mreroduct ion 

There has been a great range of critical response 
towards Lora Byron's poetry. Until recently, most critics 
have not only been uncertain what the whole of Byron's 
works "say," they have been uncertain if his work, apart 
Prom DOnwoUaN, ls) Of lasting Ssiqniiicance. “Critical 
response of this kind can be viewed as having primarily 
three different approaches. The first approach considers 
Only parte of Byron’ s work as valuable: Dom Juan and little 
else. The second approach sees his work as forming a whole, 
but treats it as an extension of his life. This approach 
is attractive both because of the well-known dramatic nature 
Orenis@ lite as well” as’ for the undoubted fact that Byron 
uses much biographical material as a source for his poetry. 
The third approach views Byron in a twentieth-century con- 
CexXcC,etcreacing Nils PpOctry in terms "OL the ditriculty of 
behaving honourably in an "absurd" universe. However, all 
three approaches share a common limitation in net they 
assume that Byron did not have a consistent artistic concern 
throughout his poetic career. The first approach shows this 
most clearly by arguing that his lesser works have different 
themes than his greater works, and that whatever is worthy 
of study in the latter is not present in the former. The 
second approach, viewing Byron's poetry as more or less 


camouflaged parts of a continuing autobiography, denies his 
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work artistic integrity in denying it meaning apart from 
his life. The third approach, treating Byron as a nine- 
teenth-century existentialist, is clearly anachronistic; 
although there may be some truth in saying that Byron 
rejects his time's morality, putting him completely into 
the framework of modern thought suggests that he reached 
conclusions that were beyond any inhabitant of the nine- 
teenth century. All of these approaches have obvious 
limitations; an approach taken by recent critics, and one 
that I shall take, attempts to overcome these limitations 
by arguing that Byron is concerned with certain themes 
throughout the whole of his poetic career, and that his 
major concerns clearly belong in the context of those of other 
important nineteenth-century artists.! 

In order to avoid the limited critical responses 
described above I shall consider a number of Byron's narra- 
tive poems spanning his career. Specifically I wish to 
demonstrate that these poems communicate a consistent view 
of the relationship between society and the "disaffected 
intellectual." By "disaffected intellectuals"I mean those 
individuals who are alienated from society and become fur- 
ther alienated when they use their rationality to criticize 
social institutions and social conventions. Byron’s narra-— 
tive poems show their protagonists trying to find or create 
meaning in what seems to them a meaningless social existence 


and cenerally tailing.) Byron ss protagonists. ares all 
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intelligent individuals who can perceive flaws in society 
but are frustrated in their attempts to change society or 
even deal honourably with it. In being disaffected with 
society their critical insights are shown to further sever 
them from a contented social existence and to make them 
unhappy. Although it could be said that a kind of victory 
comes from these protagonists' refusal to submit to con- 
ventional society, Byron's poems, unlike the works of many 
twentieth-century artists,- do not emphasize the value of 
the heroic gesture but rather the undiminished strength of 
the forces opposing the hero. These poems all emphasize 
the negative nature of the disaffected intellectual's rela- 
tionship with society. 

Before going on to consider how his poems convey Byron's 
attitude about the relationship between the disaffected 
intellectual and society, it will be helpful to consider 
some comments made by Byron in conversation and correspon- 
dence which, because they exist outside the conventions of 
narrative poetry, provide useful examples of his views about 
such critical activity and help clarify his view of the 
character of the disaffected intellectual. In the following 
comment, recorded by Lady Blessington, Byron states a view of 
his poetry which shows an awareness of the negative aspects 
Gr Social erilicisa: 

"It is my respect for morals that makes me so 


indignant against its vile substitute cant, 
with which I wage war, and this the goodnatured 
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world chooses to consider. as a sign of my 

wickedness. We are all the creatures of 

circumstance," continued Byron; "The Greater 

part of our errors are caused, if not excused, 

by events and situations over which we have 

had little control; the world sees the faults, 

but they see not what led to them; therefore I 

am always lenient to crimes that have brought 

their own punishment, while I ama little 

disposed to pity those who think they atone for 

their sins by exposing others, and add cant and 

hypocrisy to their catalogue of vices."3 
The above remarks express Byron's complex response to 
intellectual criticism of society. On the surface they 
suggest a relativistic view of morality which excuses 
"Sinning." However, the remarks also indicate Byron's 
awareness that society is based on "cant" -- that his 
forgiveness of vice and attacking of cant will incur social 
censure for himself. Furthermore Byron presents the social 
critic here as one man opposing society; this is an assess- 
ment which has inevitably to prove depressing in its recog- 
MeErtoOn thatetne Soclalycritic is “fated” to a solitary 
existence. Indeed, the "crimes that have brought their own 
punishment" could well refer to the social pressures 
Pesuleimag =cromcritvecrusing =" nOial ee cOCi dl existence. 
Hypocrisy will continue because society needs to close its 
eyes to the arbitrary nature of social conventions and 
institutions. Byron knows that anyone attacking Such hypo- 
crisy risks being considered wicked by society (and, in 


Society's terms, rightly so, Since demystification is 


subversive of social convention). 
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A similar view of "cant" is communicated by Byron in a 
letter written to: John Murray: 


Dnexcruucheas, thatean these days’ the’ grand— primum 
Mobile. of England is cant; cant, political, cant 
poetical, cant religious, cant moral; but always 
cant, multiplied through all the varieties of life. 
Tteuss thes tashvon, sand: whi le a tedasts: walle beetoo 
powerful for those who can only exist by taking the 
cone of the time. 7 lsay cant ,. becauseere sea “thing 
of words without the smallest influence upon human 
actions; the English being no wiser, no better, and 
much poorer, and more divided amongst themselves, as 
well as far less moral, than they yere before the 
prevalence of this verbal decorum. 


Byron's comment about the lack of influence of cant is, of 
course,;) untrue; if at didn’t have an anfluence on society 
Byron wouldn't have felt the need to challenge it so strongly. 
What Byron is actually concerned with is the pernicious 
effect social opinion can have when it is disguised as 
morality. Some recent sociological theorists have echoed 
thissince tonite ot By Tonys sand, Chee concept«OfL Srevliecetion, as 
heLlorulweain lari fyingeByYron Se VLew, Ore Cant: 


Reification is the apprehension of human phenomena 
asewit sthey swexe wchings,; “that 1s), 2n- non-human sor 
possibly superhuman terms. Another way of saying 

this is that reification is the apprehension of the 
products of shuman activity as af they were something 
other than human products -- such as facts of nature, 
results of cosmic laws, or manifestations of divine 
will. Reification implies that man is capable of 
forgetting has own authorship cf the human world»). = - 
The reified world is, by definition, a dehumanized 
world. It is experienced by man as a strange 
facticity, an opus alienum over which he has no control 
rather than as the opus proprium of his own productive 
activity. 


This definition of reification argues that society has pro- 


cesses to ensure that its conventions and institutions are 
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not perceived by individuals as man-made, but are seen as 
beyond human control. As his comment to Lady Blessington 
makes clear, Byron is similarly aware that, although cant 

is false and arbitrary, society needs cant to maintain 
itself and must hide cant's falseness. Byron's recognition 
of this fact inevitably leads him to conclude that social 
criticism constitutes the greatest threat to society and 
thus will draw forth the full weight of society's vengeance; 
this pessimistic view of the fate of such criticism and such 
critics will be seen as an important theme in Byron's 
narrative poetry and the central point I wish to demonstrate 
in my thesis. 

Byron's comment to Lady Blessington suggests that he 
consi cersethe role of the poet to be that of averitic of 
society and thus to be an individual who stands outside of 
society bythe very nature of his» critical attitude. In the 
narrative poems of importance written before Don Juan® 
poetry itself is therefore viewed pessimistically, as any 
impel hecltialeactivittyeCrLtlCiz ing gsocLety es seHoweven,a VON 
Judaneserves tas. ad kind of vindication for spoctry and, by 
extensions for rationals criticism.) Doniduan presents: neither 
a hero who can make social existence iave meaning, nor a man 
who is able to live the existentially honourable aaeceea he 
is rather a poem in which the overt virtuosity of the poet 
Signals a faith in artistic achievement which, if it does 
not provide an example of a moral solution to society's 


problems, still asserts *n its artistry that human talent or 
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genius has a transcendent value. It can be seen that 

Don Juan represents a technical advance on the earlier 
narrative poems, and that it does so by repudiating the 
narrative logic they followed. In Don Juan the narrative 
method does not serve primarily to illustrate Don Juan's 
frustrated dealings with society, but rather allows the 
reader to laugh both at Don Juan and society. The effect 

of this laughter is to accomplish an indirect attack on 
society's failings: the poem does not show a critical 
individual being defeated by society's intractability but 
rather a passive and malleable individual able to adjust to 
any Situation. Don Juan manages to make society's perni- 
cious conventions seem unimportant; through .bumour the .reader 
is able to maintain a distance and sense of superiority 
towards society's flaws. However, this repudiation of 
society's negative effects on the individual does not change 
the fact that society's flaws exist and that society resists 
criticism. The problem raised by earlier poems remains; 
intellectuals separated from society are "doomed" to feel 
the pain of solitude. Granted, the disaffected intellectual 
Can produce a work of Critical intelligence, of Art, which 
in its beauty can seem more real than the "hypocrisy and 
Gant” of society. However, the disaffected intellectual 
still has to live with his knowledge of society's hypocri- 
sies. This knowledge makes social existence seem particu- 
Herivetrustrating oOketnerartist, who ls) by definition the 


individual blessed -- and cursed -- with a critical 
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consciousness. 
tnhepditivcultylOrlsocial existence’ for the disattected 


intellectual will be developed through a detailed treatment 


of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Cantos I and ik, Cain’, "The 
Prisoner of Chillon,"?® and Don Juan Canto I. As a group 


they fairly represent the whole range of Byron's artistic 
response to society and, as well, comprise a relatively 
manageable and concise view of his poetic career. These 
poems also, while being among the most well-known by Byron, 
cover a seven year period in Byron's publishing career and 
show that he used a variety of forms to investigate the same 
problem. My intent throughout is to show that these poems 
illustrate the nature of the relationship between the disaf- 
fected intellectual and society, specifically the great pain 
and serust ration Such men feel. Don Juan Canto, 1, Lt wil 

be seen, is a poem which manages to go beyond the sense of 
inevitable frustration communicated by Byron's other narra- 
tive works. However, in Don Juan Canto I the criticism 

of society becomes reflective, a means of humour rather than 
a device for real social change. Whether the ability to 
laugh at society's flaws offers a real solution for dealing 
WithesOc@tety, 1s arguable; what 1s clear however, 15 (chat 
Critical rationality, even: in thissinstance, still distances 
Pheer ticalindividualw trom society, CVen 2b 1tals by Cri ti= 
cal laughter rather than painful "romantic" frustration and 
exile. In this way Don Juan Canto I both confirms and 
transcends the message conveyed by Byron's other major 


narrative works: for the disaffected intellectual social 
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existence is made difficult if not, indeed, anguished, 
but at the same time artistic creation can "ease" that 
anguish. 

My treatment will first involve a brief summary of 
the poems' formal devices, and then an examination of their 
narrative methods. My concern with the poems' formal devices 
Usmtouestablishea backgroundstom tne narratives torm ot indi— 
vidual poems; since it is my contention that in these works 
Byron is depicting a similar theme through somewhat different 
technical and formal means, the preliminary step is to recog- 
nize the various devices Byron uses. Once having established 
the conventions utilized in particular poems I shall trace 
out the poem's plot, demonstrating that in each work Byron 
presents a consistent portrait of the disaffected critical 
consciousness and the fate of that consciousness. 

Before examining the individual poems, then, it is 
perhaps best to briefly describe the general structural 
organization Byron uses. All these poems focus on their 
protagonist's relationship with external opponents, whether 
the opponents are characters representing society, or are 
actiialesocrall twnstieutLons, and conventions. sin order to’ gain 
an understanding of how the conflict between the protagonists 
and their opponents unfolds in Byron's narrative. poems 
Ubsamecessary to consider the function of their piot.. To 
this end the definition of plot in Holman 's: A Handbook to 
Literature is. useful: 


(slot usually “focuses: with one principal idea an 
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mMind-character. The most effective incidents are 
those which spring naturally from the given 
characters, the most effective plot presents 

struggle such as would engage these given characters, 
and the most effective emotion for the plot to 
Present is that inherent in the quality ‘of ‘the cqiven 
Characters... ne sunction of plot, from this point 
of view, is to translate character into action.1+ 


The poems I am concerned with are dominated by their narra- 
tive structures. In this way their formal devices perform 
more in a "narrative" than an “affective" manner: plot, 
setting, narrative voice, time-framework, dialogue, language 


are all used to present the protagonist acting in a way which 


demonstrates his character. Byron does, of course, use other 


techniques to suggest his protagonist's character; for example 


he sometimes suggests a personality trait by evoking an asso- 
Ciated symbol in nature; but the clearest evidence of charac- 
ter in his poems is action, or even inaction, or refusal to 
act, and the other elements of the poems are subordinated to 
their plot-as-action. This being true it can be seen that 
Byron's narrative techniques are not particularly complex, 
ateleastaup until DoneduaneCanto iL.) sGenerallyshesdeseribes 
his character and then has the character's actions illustrate 
theadescription.. Alsoy, Byron's |chanacterseare generally 
static, they do not change aagreat«deal in the poems.  ~Since 
Byron's poems operate in this straightforward manner the 
protagonist's character can be ascertained very clearly. 

In Byron's narrative poems, as the Handbook suggests, 
Reheetunctton OL plOtres. s toetOstranstormycharacter 2anco 


action." Thus the psychological nature of the protagonist 
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determines the nature of the action and the manner in which 
the plot unfolds. In the poems I deal with there is a common 
assumption that the alienated individual's intelligence and 
talents are useless in the face of a hypocritical and repres- 
Sive society. All the poems thus present such men as ineffec- 
tual as agents; their rationality is consistently defeated. 
The protagonists’ actions reveal their psychology, a psycho- 
logy which emphasizes their isolation and their limitations 
as agents of social change. 

In the poems up to Don Juan this disaffected intellec- 
tual is viewed against a number of different backgrounds. 

The effect of these different settings is to confirm the 
overall impression, throughout Byron's cavre, of the limita- 
tions of critical consciousness, because no matter what situa- 

tion Byron's protagonists find themselves in they always 
demonstrate the negative results of criticism of society. In 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto I Harold is shown to despise 
tnrgn society” “vet nis response’ to*tais*disitke='s net tortury 
to live honourably in society but to flee to the continent. 
In Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto III the protagonist, who 
ise yaded wien SOCIeLY, WaSea disturbing Sense Of =the rela— 
tivity of social convention which makes him search for trans—- 
cendent absolutes to redeem social life for him. However, all 
the absolutes the protagonist of Canto’ Eil considers do not 
change his disillusioned view of society. In Cain the 
protagonist's repudiation of the uncritical acceptance of 


religion leads him to commit murder. in “the Prisoner of 
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Chillon" where, as the "Sonnet on Chillon" suggests, Byron 
could have presented an idealistic portrait of a man over- 
coming society's imprisonment, the protagonist is shown as 
being diminished by prison. Although society does not make 
Che prisoner conform, Mis’ criticism of society ruins his life, 
and he eventually rejects the ideals for the maintaining of 
which society had imprisoned him. The cumulative effect of 
these narratives of the doubtful value of critical conscious- 
ness overpowers even the effect of Byron's poetic language 


which, although powerful at times, occasionally seems meaning- 


less bravado, or what 1s worse, self<pitying. It is important, 


therefore, to recognize that Byron's famous emotional out- 
pourings are only partially examples of simple complaining; 
they also show a poet trying to express the pain of social 
existence for these protagonists and not having the language 
for it. After the late eighteenth-century insistence on 
sentimental directness,~° Byron's use of evocative language to 
express psychological and existential truth would most pro- 
bably be understood by his readers, and by himself after the 
catharsis of writing had passed, as emotional indulgence. In 
Other words, tf as next to impossible for Byron. to makera truly 
emotional statement which doesn't seem cloying because, 
although he is: attempting to use “old” literary devices in a 
"new" way, his direct expressions of emotion could all too 
easily be interpreted as melodrama. 


With this outline of Byron's narrative structure in mind 
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I will now consider how individual poems diversely dramatize 
the situation of rational men inevitably undergoing great 
emotional pain because of their critical attitude toward 
society. In showing different protagonists suffering a common 
fate these narratives present a consistent and in many ways 
powerful impression of Byron's view of the painful nature of 


the relationship between such men and society. 
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CHAPTER II 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto I 

The protagonist in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto I 
dislikes English “high society" and is unable to live in it; 
the "pilgrimage" is thus a search for some truth which will 
redeem society for him: 

- »« »« conscious Reason whisper'd to despise 

His early youth, misspent in maddest whim; 

But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dim. 

To horse! to horse! he quits, for ever quits 

AS scene of peace, though soothing to his soul: 

- - - O'er him many changing scenes must roll 

Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage, 

Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage. 

(ChildesHaroldvsePilgrimage Canto 17 xxvii = xxviii) 

In the above lines it can be seen that Harold's embarking 
on his travels is a response to his repudiation of youthful 
indulgence. However, the insights he gains from his travels 
do not have any lasting value, but prove only momentarily 
SOOENING .seindecd, ~the canto's plotreconsists, Ofga serves or 
incidents embodying similar responses to this need for accep- 
ting society, where Harold contemplates a foreign scene, 
states some abstract truth about existence or himself, and 
then rushes on to the next scene. Throughout, Harold is 
unable to learn from the things he witnesses or the perceptions 
Hewat tlcilates ue ltalsms onaticaitechoceboroldsi scp coavel Ling 
overseas because the foreign aspect of the countries he visits 
gives him a clear view of life in England, free both from his 


own involvement in the complicating sophistication of English 


society and from the lack of clarity which results from the 
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over-familiarity of English scenes. The use of travelling 

as a means of ascertaining truth is a simple artistic device, 
touching on the basic poetic effect of defamidiarezation -2 

On the other hand, Canto I repudiates the value of rationality 
and learning from experience, because when Harold's pilgrimage 
reveals a “truth "to him, he cannot learn from it in any way 
that leads to new possibilities for moral action. The poem 
does not show Harold changing or progressing but just conti- 
nually moving on. His critical rationality causes him to 
travel, but it is a search which does not seem to have a 
chance of reaching its goal of personal tranquillity; the 
pilgrimage becomes frustrated because of the inability of 
Harold's critical attitude towards society to be pacified or 
directed into appropriate action. 

In assessing the formal devices used by Byron in Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage Canto I, Harold's character can be recog- 
nized as the dominant one. In the first part of the canto 
Harold is established as a man who is satiated and bored with 
English society. Byron wishes to establish a highminded 
purpose to Harold's travelling and the supporting artistic 
devices in Canto I are designed to make his boredom seem the 
emotions of an honourable and sensitive individual. Although 
it is questionable whether Byron establishes in his canto a 
sympathetic portrait of a man whose only alternative to the 
wasteful life he sees is endless travelling, the fact that 


Byron's description of Harold descends into statements of 
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emotionality is not a representation of Byron's aim but rather 
of his inability to find a medium to describe Harold's needs 
without resorting to overwrought language. Nevertheless, 
Byron's use of diction, verse-form, narrative voice and charac- 
terization does strive to represent a man trying to understand 
society and his relationship to it. 

Perhaps the first characteristic of the poem which strikes 
the reader is Byron's use of archaic phrases: 

-.-e-he was a shameless wight, 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee; 

Few earthly things found favour in his sight 

Save concubines and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. ct 

The above presentation of a social "rake" is Pe eh pene 
its ornamented language which, taken out of context, would 
sound rather stilted. However, in terms of Byron's intent the 
eens show him trying to establish a depth to Harold's 
character -- this description in older diction attempts to 
connect Harold with those knights of the Middle Ages who went 
On pilgrimages to gain wisdom and test their moral character. 
Similarly the fact that the poem is written in Spenserian 
stanzas, a form seldom used in English Literature since 
men of that heroic age. Harold, Byron suggests, has mysterious 
qualities which separate him from his decadent contemporaries, 
and the language of Canto I attempts to represent this mysterious- 
ness: 


...oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold's brow 
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As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk'd below. 2) a(n, vind) 


Byron further implies that Harold's character has a complexity 
which can only be represented through the use of unusual or 
"poetic" diction and references: 

J) mets was notsthat open, artless! soul 

That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 

Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole 

Whate- er thisygrier mote be, which he could mot control. 

GSI 855 das lish) 

Thus, rather than having Harold articulate his feelings in 
the first part of the canto Byron uses archaic language to 
suggest Harold's strange, alienated character. When I examine 
his characterization in more detail Byron's strategy of showing 
Harold's character through comparison with other people and 
times will be considered again. However, before analysing the 
nature of Harold's character it is best to consider some more 
of the techniques Byron uses to convey it. 

Byron's use of the Spenserian stanza owes something, as 
noted above, to his attempts to connect Harold to the "Childe" 
of an earlier age. However Byron also uses the verse form for 
straightforward technical reasons. Holman describes the 
properties of the Spenserian stanza form as follows: 

This stanzaic form is notable for two qualities: the 

method of “tying-in" the three rimes promotes 

unity Gf effect. and tightness) of thought; the: Alexandrine 

at the close adds dignity to the sweep of the form and 

at the same time affords an opportunity for summary 

and epigramatic expression which permits. the line to 

knae up the thought of thewhole’ stanza, 


The stanza form is thus notable for its complex organization, 


which is quite diffuse yet has a dominant endline which orders 
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the stanza and can give it a summary. However, according to 
Byron's preface to Childe Harold's Pilgrimage he valued the 
form for the quite different qualities of variation and freedom 
OLAMOOd: 

[tecanlsbe either droll sor) pathetic, descriptive: or 

sentimental, tender or satirical, as the humor strikes 

me; for if I mistake not, the measure which I have 

adapted admits equally of all these kinds of composition. 
The above description could better serve as a justification for 
the "ottava rima" verse form used in Don Juan and Beppo; 
although he states here that he wants a "loose" verse form 
which allows him the freedom to convey drollness and satire as 
well as sentimentality, there is very little humour in Childe 
Hazold is Pilgrimage Canto ft. (in@actual fact; it) seems clear” 
that the nature of the Spenserian stanza, with its complex 
organization, would not be conducive to the kind of composi- 
tional freedom that Byron says he wants. Despite the above 
comment, the value of the Spenserian stanza to Byron doesn't 
really lie in its quality of allowing him change of moods but 
inNeLecs ability to show the contradictory aspects, or Harold's 
response to society as well as the fact that this complexity 
Vsomaneineegqral part, Of Harold s psychology; it Has the; peten— 
tial,einsits form, tO allow Byron tousuggest that, 1t. is natural 
fOorsuarela to view lL1feuinrea Contradictory) fashion. eS) by Lon 
states later in his preface: 

[Harold] never was intended as an example, further 

than to show that early perversion of mind and morals 


leads to satiety of past pleasures and disappointment 
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Byron needed a verse form which could allow description of 

the variety of Harold's responses and still provide an epi- 
grammatic summing-up of his nature. In this way Byron attemp- 
ted to use the Spenserian stanza as both a descriptive 

element and an analytical psychological element. Harold is an 
individual who is critical towards society yet who feels an 
emotional need to overcome his cynicism and accept society 
uncritically.. The paradox of hisacharacter, liesein, his hatred 
of and need for society, and through the form of the Spense- 
rian stanza Byron can readily display the apparently contra- 
G1Gtory aspects sof his character, 

Another artistic device used in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
Canto I which shows this concern for formal options in his 
poems is narrative voice. As Andrew Rutherford has pointed 
out, there are two characters in Canto I, Byron the narrator 


and Harold;+® 


and in the second part of Canto I the poem 
alternates between descriptions of what Harold sees on his 
pilgrimage and Byron's own meditations on scenes in Europe. 
However, although the narrative voice in Canto I presages and 
parallels the presence of the narrator in Don cen and shows 
some effort to "broaden" the scope of the poem, Byron makes 
little attempt here to use the response of the reader to an 
Hovert” Narrator to change thesreadexr's view of Harold... in 
Don Juan the narrator speaks directly to the reader and then 


comments upon the fact that he has "violated™ the limits of 


the narrative. This is one way in which Byron uses the 
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Narrator in Don Juan. as an artistic device, by exploiting the 
reader's response to the role taken by the narrator. However 
in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto I there is little tension 
between the narrator as formal device and as Byron himself. 
When Byron sees an opportunity to deliver some interesting 
comment he sees no need to connect it to the narrator or to 
chemcharacter of Harold. inthis way tthe marratonm functions 
in the poem as the textual notes do; they are alternate ways 
of making direct points about the lands Harold travels through 
without affecting the reader's response to Harold. 

As I have indicated, Canto I has a simple plot: because 
of his critical attitude Harold is unhappy with England and 
needs to leave, but because of that attitude he is unable to 
gain from his travels, and his quest for knowledge turns into 
a flight from social contentment. The first part of the poem 
establishes Harold's disdain yet need for society and the 
second part of the poem shows his inability to receive any 
insight which will negate his alienation. Thus Harold is 
initially shown as a social rake: 

. . . he was a shameless wight, 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee; 

Few earthly things found favour in his sight 

Save concubines and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. 
As well as being depicted as an amoral individual, however, 


Harold is shown to be aware of his decadent existence: 


He felt the fulness of satiety: 
Then loathed he in his. native land to dwell, 
Which seem'd to him more lone than Eremite's sad cell. 
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In this demonstration of Harold's self-loathing a definition 
of desire is created: it seems that desire is imagined to be 
pleasurable when the object of desire is being pursued, but 
immediately after the desire is achieved the pleasure resul- 
ting turns into ashes: "with pleasure drugg'd he almost long'd 
for woe,/And e'en for a change of scene would seek the shades 
below (1 vi). This realization of “the paradox of desire 
could be said to be the keynote of Harold's character. It is 
implicit in this conception of desire that Harold can never 
be happy -- if he searches for pleasure it is because he feels 
a lack, yet if he achieves his desire it only brings him 
momentary pleasure and then he feels the nausea of satiety. 
Harold is vaguely aware that there is something wrong in this 
pattern of endless emotional searching and rejection, but he 
isn't able to escape the cycle. This inability to deal posi- 
tively with his emotional needs is confirmed in the first part 
of the canto when Harold is placed beside other individuals 
who exist contented in society. 

tm this! part. Of Canto a Harold is compared torsatistied 
men and women; although he admires them, he also recognizes 
them as being innately different from himself -- the respect 
he feels for these individuals only heightens his pain in 
Eealizing “chat Ne cant Om etheimasoclety.—  Tiussin the frcth 
stanza of Canto I Harold is contrasted to an unnamed loved one: 

. = . he loved but one, 

And that loved one, alas! could ne"er be his. 

Ah, happy she! to 'scape from him whose kiss 


Had been pollution unto aught so chaste; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss ... 
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It appears from the above lines that the happiness possessed 
by Harold's innocent loved one is an emotion Harold is inca- 
pable of sharing. There is an element of self-pity in the 
description of their relationship, but more significant is 
the fact that although Harold recognizes that he can't stay 
with his loved one, his response is not to alter himself but 
tosteave’ and note"pollute”"sher. jHarold "chooses flight rather 
than seeking positive change. Similarly, at the moment of 
leavinge England, in =the vsection of! Canto 1 called “GoodsNight"; 
Harold's feelings are compared to the yeoman, who is shown 
leaving a wife who loved him: 


"Come hither, hither, my-staunch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale?" 


Sir Childe, I'm not so weak; 
But thinking of an absent wife 
Will blanch a fairthiul cheek.” “xi17-6) 
Harold bids the yeoman control his grief lest he cause others 
pain, but Harold does not disparage the yeoman's display of 
emotion. Instead, he states that he won't express grief on 
leaving England -- not because he doesn't feel it, but because 
no one will miss him: 
wo weawhy SiculLd sl for others groan, 
When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands; 
But long ere I come back again 
He'd tear me where he stands. (xe) 
Harold thus has a view of the emotions of social life 


which keeps him from accepting society uncritically. Harold 


witnesses honest emotions he respects and even recognizes the 
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love of a woman he considers good, yet is unable to receive or 
give such feelings. It seems questionable that, if he cannot 
gain from the recognition of emotions he is incapable of 
sharing in England, he will be able to "learn" from his tra- 
vels overseas. Yet, this is precisely the development of the 
plot of the poem after the lyric "Good Night" -- Harold 
searches for some insight which will redeem his satiety and 
remove his disaffection with society. 

The remainder of Canto I is concerned with Harold's 
attempts to overcome his difficulties with social existence, 
but, as well, it has much material which has little to do 
directly with Harold. For example, as the notes on Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage demonstrate, Byron is clearly interested 
in how the relatively unsophisticated societies of Greece 
and Albania differ from England: 

At present, like the Catholics of Ireland 

and the Jews throughout the world, and such 

other cudgelled and heterodox people, they 

[the Greeks] suffer all the moral and physical 

idiethatecan arelick=humanity.® Therry iafesirsea 

Struggle against truth; they are vicious in their 

own defence. They are so unused to kindness, that 

when they occasionally meet with it they look upon 

SeeWwL che SUSDLCLON ens ae tpaeec05:;, *COl me 2einete) 

One might wonder that, if Harold responds to these foreign 
societies as the above lines suggest, his response would not 
affect his attitude towards English society because the two 
societies are so different. However, it will be seen that 


Harold, unlike the narrator, does not consider these nations 


"unsophisticated" but views them as having societies 
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like England's. In other words, Harold views these societies 
with the same attitude that he had in England, and rejects 
life in these countries for the same reasons he rejected life 
in English society. The narrator's relatively open-minded 
response to the foreign aspect of these countries emphasizes 
addin Harold yseinabliityetor transcend hiseaimited view of 
society in general?®, 

Thus the central point to be made about the presentation 
of Harold in the remainder of the poem is that he does not 
change after he leaves England; he reacts to beauty and love 
overseas as he did at home: 

Oh: many a time and oft, had Harold loved, 

Or dream'd he loved, since rapture is a dream; 

But now his wayward bosom was unmoved, 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe's stream; 

And lately had he learn'd with truth to deem 

LOvethaseno Grit sol grateful asi hisi-wings! <6. 0% 

Cie Lx) 
Apparently the extent of Harold's learning is that the grea- 
test benefit that can be bestowed on a lover is forgetting 
past loves. This "philosophy" seems simply to restate the 
previously quoted lines which suggested that love is only 
desirable when being sought, and loses its pleasurableness 


after consummation. Harold wishes to forget the consummation 


in order to make love pleasurable again, but cannot. Harold 


is thus travelling as an observer; he is unable to participate 


in the events he sees around him because his travels have not 
lifted him out of the cycle of desire/satiety/self-loathing. 
In lines representing Harold musing about himself, Harold 


answers the question of why, although he still appreciates 
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female beauty, he is unable to engage in social activities: 
It as not love, it is not hate, 
Nor low Ambition's honours lost, 
That bids me loathe my present state, 
And fly from all I prized the most: 
It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see: 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings; 
Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 
(ATO ine eee ed) 
The above lines reiterate the fact that all the foreign scenes 
of beauty in society which Harold witnesses are unable to cor- 
rect his inability to achieve permanent physical and emotional 
satisfaction. Since the pilgrimage serves as a metaphor for 
learning, for achieving a reality beyond the vicissitudes of 
social existence, it can be seen that Harold's ability to 
change or learn is frustrated. His’ critical attitude made 
Harold disgusted with life in England, but on the continent 
he is still uncomfortable; instead of being a journey to the 
end of learning the pilgrimage has become travelling for 
travelling's sake. Yet, even as endless movement the pil- 
grimage does not hold out for Harold the possibility of an 
ends coOmnis frustration > 
What Exile from himself can flee? 
To zones though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where'er I be, 
the  pitoqnw of lites -—sthesdemon Thougit. 
Yet others rapt in pleasures seem, 
Andwtaste Of all thatw1 forsake; 
Ohismay they still, of transport dream, 
And ne'er, at least like me, awake: 
GTO ane ae. Vl eae leis) 


Not only do these statements call into question the possi- 


bility that Harold's critical attitude can ever be pacified, 
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they also show Harold aware of his problem. The only solace 
that travelling brings Harold is the temporary one of action; 
at least while moving he isn't caught up in the social life 

of chasing pleasure. However, the consolation that such recog- 
nition gives him seems minimal at best. Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage Canto I establishes that Harold needs to travel, 

but the same quality that makes him travel keeps him from 
gaining any saving insight from his travels. Harold is an 
individual who is completely disaffected from his emotional 
self as well as from his society. It doesn't seem likely 


that either feeling of alienation will ever be removed. 
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CHAPTER, Lia 


Chiidethiaroldls Pilgrimage Canto; iii 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto III can be seen as a 


long meditation by an individual who has rejected and has been 
rejected by society, and is searching for an understanding of 
the quality which has caused this alienation. The knowledge 
which he gains is that the quality which isolates him is his 
critical rationality; as long as he uses his mind and talents 
in a manner which is critical of society he will be separated 
from that society, even though he wishes to live a beneficial 
life in his culture. Although there are distinct biographical 
references in the poem, the protagonist undergoing the search 
iS 3net TByron with all his, marital problems but Byron as. a 
representative intelligent and honourable man who, in consi- 
dering the talents of Rousseau and Napoleon, is implicitly 
made equal to them in having the kind of abilities which make 
him discontented with social passivity and contentment. The 
canto finally suggests that the only release from the unhappi- 
ness coming from rationality used in a critical way lies in 
movement, whether it is physical travelling, or the "intel- 
lectual movement" represented by writing poetry. However, the 
solace of writing poetry is, like the solace of travelling, 
only helpful when the activity is happening. When a poem is 
finished -or a journey is ended: the critical individual as still 
left disaffected with society. 


Canto III is thus an uninterrupted emotional search for 
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some truth or insight which will make social existence seem 


worthwhile, for some belief which will allow the poet- 
protagonist to live happily in “society: 


in my youth's summer i did”sing of One, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize the theme, then but begun, 
And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards; mn > that=Tale 2 find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind 
O'er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life, -- where not a flower 
appears. Cl inet) 
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As the above lines suggest, the dominant impression Byron aims 


for 2n Canto iit, and the quality which differentiates 1) from 


Canto I, is the tone of emotional elevation. Although many 


of the conventions used in Canto I are used in Canto III, such 


as the verse form and metaphoric significance of travelling, 
Canto III transmits this heightened emotional pitch through a 
different use of narrative voice and a different use of the 
character of Harold. In Canto I Byron uses the narrative 


voice to deliver comments which the reader can interpret as 


coming from Byron himself; 


There are two central characters (in Canto I) instead 


of one, and they are for the most part clearly 
differentiated: "My reader will observe," wrote 
BYHOn) ian Carly dvake oOo. tiles retrace, tildte were 
the author speaks in his own persona he assumes a 
very different tone from that of 'The cheerless 
thing wthne mon wi ehoul astrLtend, sat =least,. ti.) 
death had deprived him of his nearest connections," 


Tis tS8not tO say, Of Course, that the Narrator in) Cantons 
can be completely identified with Byron, as the narrator is 


an artistic device, a persona, However, there is a potential 


in Canto © for Harord to be distanced from Byxvon isown 
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Opinions even though Byron did not emphasize the "distance" 
between the narrator and Harold. In Canto III however, there 
is nothing that could properly be described as a separate or 
outside narrative voice. Instead, in Canto III the narrator, 
whom the reader could have viewed in Canto I as representing 
many of Byron's own opinions, has become the protagonist in 
the poem. Harold only functions as. a kind of mizror of this 
poet-protagonist. Harold is a persona used, to some extent, 
to externalize Byron's own experience, an alternate method of 
dramatizing the extent of his emotional need. The central 
Character ianvCanto [il thus is, "Byron, not thes Byron, of 
infamous marital difficulties and sexual indiscretions, but 
the Byron representing all honourable men searching for truth. 
To put the difference between the two cantos another way, 
Canto I placed the blame for Harold's inability to accept 
society on Harold himself, on his past decadence and present 
frustrated psychology. sin Canto Tethe narrator implacitily,,, 25 
vaguely, suggests another way for Harold to view foreign 
societies -- instead of seeing echoes of his youthful passions 
he could, say, have appreciated the exoticness of the scenes. 
In Canto III there is no alternate judgement that can be ap- 
plied to the protagonist -- he, like the other men mentioned, 


is haunted by the paradoxical nature of greatness and the poem 


confirms the inevitable pain which comes to any man who aspires 


to greatness in society. 


It should be noted that there are biographical references 


in Ganto LlLo which make It dirricult to: establisn who the 
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"Byron" in the poem is. For example, the canto opens with a 
clear allusion to his daughter Ada: 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled 

And then we parted -- not as now we part, 

But with a hope. Cir eta) 
Such a reference tends to sensationalize the protagonist's 
emotions and, indeed, at times throughout the poem Byron's 
depiction of pain seems melodramatic and self-pitying. As 
always in the poems written before Don Juan, or at least 
before Beppo, Byron suffered from an imprecision in expressing 
emotion. Thus the main problem in dealing with Canto III lies 
not.in Byron's using personal experiences, but in his being 
unable to transform them successfully into statements which 
can be treated as being part of his work's form, and not 
primarily read in terms of the famous incidents in his life. 
However, edespite “this cdifticulty, 1 is clear that Canto Lit 
is best understood as presenting the disaffected intellec- 
tual's problems with social existence, regardless of the 
reason for this disaffection. In this way the formal organi- 
zation of the canto shows Byron attempting to use part of his 
reputation to give the poem emotional weight.-° 

Pherbecinning of Canto Lil 1s an) anvocation to iis 
daughter wherein Byron expresses the heartfelt desire to see 
her again: 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 


And then we parted, -- not as now we part, 


But wlth a hope. == 
Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift Up their voices. < . . (Cisiet es) 
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Byron's fate seems sealed; the hope of seeing his daughter 
occurs in a dream and when he wakes it is to the reality of 
leaving the country where she lives. This poignant and 
fatalistic opening creates a context for Byron's misery for 
the rest of the poem, even though his daughter isn't mentioned 
again until the end of the poem. Stanzas II - VII describe 
Byron's character directly and stanzas VIII -— XVI describe 
Harold's character in such a way as to extend the depiction of 
Byron. Harold's presence in the poem makes Byron's problem 
seem broader than just a concern over his daughter; the two 
characters come to represent all men who are disillusioned 
with society. The description of Byron shows that he desires 
an escape from the misery which haunts him; the only solution 
to his pain now being stoical acceptance: 

My springs of life were poison‘d. 'Tis too late! 

Yet am I changed; though. still enough the same 

In strength to bear what time cannot abate, 

And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 
CE Ty ai 2 1) 

From these comments about himself Byron shifts to Harold, 
taking up a different subject to allow him to ease his self- 
accusation: "Something too much of this: -- but now 'tis past/ 
And the spell closes with its silent seal,/ Long absent HAROLD 
re-appears at last." Yet the description of Haiold shows 
clearly that he suffers from a kind of emotional pain similar 
LO. BY rons: 

. . . Time, who changes all, had alter'd him (Harold) 

In soul: and aspect as in age: years steal 


Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 
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His had been guaff'd too quickly, and he found 

The dregs were wormwood; but he fill'd again, 

Ana trom-a@ purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem'd its spring perpetual; but in vain! 

Str round nim clung invisibly a chain 

Which gall'd for ever, fettering though unseen 

And heavy though it clank'd not 

(Tie eee ee 25s) 

The above very pessimistic lines make experience seem inevi-: 
tably painful. Indeed, they describe the fatalism of a charac- 
ter who has recognized truth but is unable to learn from it. 
bite ws Presented as a "Cup, Of I2guddewhich; Imo lLiciely sl somnot 
pleasurable when one can see beyond the surface. Thus, after 
satisfying his desire Harold finds the "dregs" of pleasure to 
be "wormwood." In Canto II of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
Harold had tried to gain a lasting idealism from Greece's glory: 
this is the reference in the above lines to "holier ground." 
Harold found the ideal exemplified by Greece to be admirable 
but he also found that there was a quality in him which resisted 
the ennobling effect of this ideal and wore him down to earth. 
Although Harold recognizes ideals which appeal to him outside of 
society he is too sophisticated not to be drawn to the attrac- 
tions in Society: 

But who can view the ripen'd rose, nor seek to wear it? 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 

The star which rises) o'er steep, nor climb? 

Ci Lopes) 

Although Harola is jaded from the pleasures of social existence, 
the above suggests that he cannot withdraw from society. The 
only “solution from Harold ’s dilemma 1s a KindsoOL stoLctsm 


in which, if he still engages in activities which he knows 


contain the seeds of great unhappiness, he seeks not to be 
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dominated by the gloom or thrill of desire: 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made Despair a smilingness assume .... 
dee ) 

A comparison of the above lines to those of stanza vii, 

"still enough the same/In strength to bear what time cannot 
abate/And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate," makes 
Harold's and Byron's need identical. Although it would appear 
from their cynicism and stoical acceptance of pain and despair 
that they had given up on the: possibility cf living happily an 
society, the rest of the poem shows Byron's search for some 
absolute truth which will redeem social existence for him. 

His pilgrimage becomes both travel for the sake of endless 
movement as well as a search for meaning in the sites he 
visits in Europe. 

Byron's pilgrimage brings him to a consideration of human 
greatness; he draws conclusions regarding social existence 
from the great sites he ponders as from the great men's lives 
he considers. The first admirable man Byron meditates upon is 
Captain Howard, a soldier who gave his life honourably at 
Waterloo: 

I turn'd to thee, to thousands, of whom each 

And one as all a ghastly gap did make 

In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 

Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake; 

The Archangel's trump, not Glory's, must awake 

Those whom they thirst for; though the sound of Fame 

May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 


The tever Of vain longing, andy the name 


So honour'd but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 
CART he es bigpie'euly) 
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Byron comes to Waterloo like a worshipper approaching Delphi; 
he wishes to know what Mankind has learned from the great 
event, and what men can learn from the sacrifice of indivi- 
duals. It is to be noted that Byron doesn't have any overt 
political bias, he considers the event which occured signifi- 
cant not because it stopped Napoleon but because it represents 
a great moment in world history. A similar use of Waterloo 
as a reference point for understanding the importance of great 
events on individuals which is useful to consider occurs in 
Stendhal's La Chartreuse de Parme published in 1839. This 
novel traces the life of Fabrizio del Dongo, a passive indivi- 
dual somewhat like Byron's Don Juan, whose history Stendhal 
uses to provide a satirical view of society. Although the 
Majority of the novel is concerned with Fabrizio's escapades 
in Parma, Stendhal has his protagonist fight for Napoleon at 
Waterloo. Fabrizio's military adventures are farcical as he 
makes a very poor soldier, but the reasons he gives for 
fighting ware Slgniticant 1nsunderstanding husscharacter: 

Niewill cross Switzerland) with the speed of an 

eagle and I will go to offer that great man [Napoleon ] 

a very little thing, but atter valli, theyonly thing 

I have to offer, the support of my feeble arm" ... 

"Tr, too,” I said to myself, “the as yet unknown son 

Of that unhappy mother, Llowill go forth to conquer 

or to die beside that Man of Destiny, who sought to 

cleanse us from the scorn that is heaped upon us by 


even the most enslaved gnd the vilest among the 
inhabitants of Europe." 


Stendhal, like Byron, did not consider Napoleon the savior of 
Europe. However, he does recognize that Waterloo dominated 


the minds and attitudes of Europeans. Stendhal knows, as 
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Byron does, that to examine the life of a European living at 
this time one has to come to terms with the importance of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Stendhal uses the event of Waterloo to show, 
among other things, Fabrizio's sense of honour and love of 
freedom, but Byron uses it to convey the bitter lesson that 
fame and honour are only temporarily satisfying, that the las- 
ting result of such honourable sacrifice is to cause pain and 
longing. To Byron it seems that honour merely intensifies the 
sense of loss: "the name/So honoured assumes a stronger, 
bitterer claim." Indeed, Byron feels that the despair 
resulting from the death of great men somehow gives life its 
Significance: 

“6 4 LOr Le were 

As nothing did we die; but Life will suit 

Itself to Sorrow's most detested fruit, 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea's shore, 

Ali sashes co the taste .. 0. ChE csc Vy 
Byron's experience of life and view of the meaning of Waterloo 
teaches him that what is real in life is associated with pain, 
because the only surcease of pain lies in death. This extreme 
conclusion is different from the message that Stendhal communi- 
cates with his use of the event, but both writers can be seen 
to consider Waterloo as a telling incident in men's lives. 
Byron goes on to extend this pessimistic meditation on the 
Mature of death by consitderingstne many ac the centre of the 
Masses gathered at Waterloo: Napoleon. 


Napoleon represents to Byron a man who contains in his 


being the power which sets huge historical forces in motion; 
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characteristically, Byron's concern is with the effect of this 
power on Napoleon himself: 


But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 


This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
BY cCheilre contagion . «eat CE x bt et) 


The quality which has made Napoleon great and lifted him above 
the level of ordinary men is identified as a self-destructive 
flame, a disease which makes him dangerous to other men, as 
well as to himself. Inevitably, it seems that the spark of 
greatness in Napoleon is going to cause him unhappiness; it 
cannot rest without consuming itself. In reaching this 


understanding of the nature of great men Byron might well have 


beeneiniluenced by Voltaire: s The History of Charles Xii 


which contains a similarly ambivalent reaction to the quali- 
ties which separate a conqueror from normal men: 


Thus fell Charles XII King of Sweden, at the age 

of thirty-six years and a half, after having exper- 
ienced all the grandeur of prosperity, and all the 
hardships of adversity, without being either soft- 
ened by “the one; orm the least disturbed by “the other 
» . . - Perhaps he was the only man, most certainly 
he was the only king, that ever lived without 
failings. He carried all the virtues to such an 
excess as renders them no less dangerous than the 
OppeGsite Vices <! 2). .nis great qualities, “any one 
of which would have been sufficient to immortaligs 
another prince proved pernicious to his country. 


However, it can be seen that Byron's view of such greatness 


differs somewhat from the view presented in the above passage. 
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To Voltaire) the) quality which makes Charles XII great is 
unfortunately not controlled by a sufficiently philosophic 


outlook: 


iegreativepreferatom Charles xi Llag) aera eorince who 
regards humanity as the chief virtue, who never has 
recourse to war but through absolute necessity, who 
loves peace because he loves mankind, who encourages 
alle thevarts;, sandy who, aneone word). tholign aeking, 
endeavors to act like a philosopher. 


To Byron though, Napoleon's greatness cannot be tamed without 
destroying it. The genius of Napoleon is fatally flawed by 
its very nature as genius. This conviction of the almost 
suicidal nature of such men's talents is further conveyed by 
Byron's examination of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Rousseau is another man whom Byron admires, but it is an 
admiration which is, again, qualified by Byron's awareness 
of the price Rousseau pays for his quality of greatness: 

- » the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 


Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched; 


His love was passion's essence: -- 

As a tree on fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 

Kindled he was, and blasted; for to be 

Thus, and enamour'd, were in him the same. 

(SP iley bliss a SLES eis) 

The imagery. of ithe, above echoes, the fare imacessised:) in the 
description of Napoleon, and to the same end. Rousseau is 
struck down, for his emotional sensitivity is such that he is 


"“Hlasted..| . Rousseaus is the “apostle! of atfiliction,.” ayphnase 
suggesting, celigious sacrifice; Byron jseems: to bestsaying thet 
Rousseau has chosen extreme emotional pain in order to reach 


such heights. In the next stanza Rousseau is contrasted to 
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those individuals who never know the pain that Rousseau 
feels, just as they never feel the intensity of his love: 
we COmcnat, Gentiles couch through brain and breast 

Flash’ d the thrill'd spirit's love-devouring heat; 

In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest 

Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. 
Col Ted esc sc) 
Rousseau iS willing to take suffering with love, a choice 
that most people would be unwilling to make. Clearly the 
individual who chooses not to live as "normal" men has.to be 
willing to accept great pain; Rousseau's portrait makes pain 
seem an intrinsic part of his’ extraordinary quality. 

After his consideration of great men Byron turns to 
another kind of ideal: the beauty of nature, which offers to 
Byron a vision not supplied by social existence: 

And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 

From what it hates in this degraded form, 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 

Existent happier in the fly and worm, -- 

When elements to elements conform, 

Ana aduse 2S .as VE should be} shall 1 not 


Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 
the bodiless thought? «the Spirit of each spor? 


Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot? 
(lel err Scany:) 

Byron's love of nature here comprises a kind of vague pan- 
theism which is completely separate from social life. Given 
thiseseparation it 1S unlwkely thet thas tdeal could be srecon— 
ciled with "normal" social existence. Indeed, it seems that 
thesonly way to reach this “immortal Tot” 1s through death. 
The ideal Byron finds in nature is, like the transcendent 
ideal exemplified by Napoleon and Rousseau, severely limited. 


Contemplation of great men,, and the vision contained 


within nature, then, does not ease Byron's emotional pain, but 
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rather shows that such pain is inevitable if one tries to 
live an extraordinary life. The final demonstration of the 


negative aspect of the disaffected individual's response to 


society comes from Byron's comments about poetry in Canto III. 


Byron's comments are significant because they show him con- 
sidering, the purpose of artistic creation. In’ an earlier 
letter to Annabella Milbanke, Byron states his belief that 
poetry is of secondary importance to great events, that it 
comments about truth srather than creating it. 


I by no means rank poetry or poets high in the 
scale of intellect. This may look like affectation 
but lt yis my. real opinion. lt is the lava) of the 
imagination whose eruption prevents an earthquake. 
They say poets never or rarely go mad. Cowper and 
Collins are instances to the contrary (but Cowper 
was not a poet). It is, however, to be remarked 
that they rarely do, but are generally so near it 
Bhatt canno. help thinking shyme 12s isOufar user. 


in anticipating and preventing thic«disorder.) i 
prefer the talents: of action -- of war, or the 
senate, or even of science, -- to all the speculations 


of those mere dreamers of another existence (I don't 
mean religiously but fancifully) and speculators of 
this apathy.<4 


Despite this denigration of poetry Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 


Canto III is written in the: knowledge that great men and 
events haven't managed to console his painful existence. 
Although he £inds ne permanent value issuing frome the poetic 
act, the emotional release during the moment of writing is 
the only kind of benefit he has demonstrated which any criti- 
Cal activity, provides for «the disartected intellectual, “The 
fact that Byron needs. to explain in Canto, 112 .to the reader, 
and perhaps to himself, why he is writing the poem shows that 


its "truths" are not self-evident. Byron takes what satis- 
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faction he can from his poetry and it seems that all he can 
achieve is the temporary respite of writing itself. The 
connection with his travelling is unmistakeable; his poetry 
writing is an activity without a greater purpose. Byron's 
poetry, like the pilgrimage, will be seen to be valuable to 
him only during the moment of action. 

The first overt mention Byron makes of his poetry comes 
when he discusses taking up the poetic theme he had in Childe 
Haroldss hilvgGrimage: Canto leangeta: 

In my youth's summer I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 

oe oe Maya De chate an Varn 

I would essay as I have sung to sing. 


Mer; tnougnwardreary Strain, co this £ cling; 
So that it wean from me the weary dream 


Of selfish grief or gladness -- so it fling 

Forgetfulness around me -- it shall seem 

To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 
CT che ed) 


All Byron apparently wants here is a suspension of the emo- 
tions of daily social existence: "the weary dream/Of selfish 
grief or gladness." Byron has focused on the moment of 
creation: somehow in writing, in entering into the state 
requisite for creating, his life seems dream-like and he 
atecalnseay suspension Of his vemotional pain. “Yet, as he rea- 
sons later in the canto, he can't create beauty which can 
transcend the painful insights he has recorded: 

Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me, -- could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 

Aliethat LCiwould snavessougic, and all thatel seek; 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe —— into one word, 


And that word were Lightning, I would speak; 
But aS it is, 1 live and die unheard, 
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With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 
CO sev) 


This stanza presages Byron's "wish" in the canto that some- 
where there are “words which are things, hopes which will not 
decelve,/And virtues which are merciful.” In’ this) way his 
poetry searches for absolutes, he wishes it to redeem reality; 
but he knows that it cannot. However, the comment about the 
sheathed sword suggests that he has to use his poetic gift, 
for not to use it is to squander his talent. As John Hodson 
says: 

wos pee pCetry, Iikewother quests an Childestarola iit, 

is a self-contradicting, self-defeating desire. 

Significantly, Byron renounces the Rousseauvian course, 

that of speaking the lightning, as unacceptably fatal. 


But his apparent alternative -- to sheathe his poetic 


sword, to remain silent -- is equally fatal to poetry.-> 


The final message of Canto III is thus that he has to use his 
poetic talent to create an ideal in the world, even though he 
knows that he will fail. Clearly poetry, like the other 
honourable critical activities mentioned in the poem, carries 
within it the seeds of self-destruction; to examine society 
Critacaliy 1s EO. Light) an minbeatable adversary: 
Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
Renew'd with no kind auspices: - to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 
Wlehe ch proud caution, OVE, Om Nate, Or augnu,. — 
Passion om feeling, purpose, grLer of zeal, = 
Whiche is the tyrant  spicit, Of Our ehougnG, 
iets waster task Of SOUL: - NG Mattenr,. lt ts teugit. 
(Cicily ec ic i 


His) poctry, like all Considerations of the xeality beyond 


social convention is ineffectual; society remains unchanged. 
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ALVEnIs pont the Canto Leturns: to. 1ts Unitial concern: 
answering Byron's emotional needs. It seems that he is tired 
of hypocrisy, tired of the pretense which social conformity 
hides. His poetry, he suggests, may not make ideals real, 
Mayenot Eevenwconvincerothers,; Huts will contirmehnimiin his 
difference from others. It thus also confirms that he has a 
need which issues from his uniqueness: 

HamMecelsmchnemthnirst Osfyouch, but ieamanot 

SO young as to regard men's frown or smile, 

As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 

I stood and stand alone, --remember'd or forgot. 

GL ile eC x 1515) 

Although Byron's claim not to need an audience seems arguable, 
what is more significant is his assertion that all that 
remainsetoehime sell thatediseanquishes hamvisehis selft—hoed;, 
his essence as a person willing to question society. Although 
he is adamant in his acceptance of his fate it remains true 
that his critical, rationality, and his, need to write poetry, 
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CHAPTER LV 


Cainvand | "ihes Prisoner of Chililon™ 

The protagonists in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Cantos 
I and III are, as shown, men who are obviously and delibe- 
Cacclywibererent frome normal sind viduals in society... Tne 
examples of Harold and Byron establish that although the 
disaffected intellectual can reject the hypocrisy and 
delusions that are part of social existence, such an indi- 
vidual also needs to live in society; Harold and Byron do 
not leave their society willingly but only because their 
critical awareness compels them to do so; the result is great 
emotional and moral suffering. The paradox that such indi- 
viduals both disdain and need society is further demonstrated 
Hy tie "poems Catti-dand “fhe Prisoner of Chillon= “These two 
poems show honourable and intelligent men dominated by their 
critical attitudes to society and finally being destroyed by 
them -- not just destroyed by society's revenge, but also 
destroyed because the protagonists in these two poems cannot 


W 


live happily in a society they perceive as flawed and "un- 
natural". Byron does not suggest that the protagonists in 
Catmeana, sthe Prisoner fol Chi Vlon. Sane mistaven sin Czitticr- 
zing society, because their perceptions are shown to be 
accurate. Rather, both protagonists fall in changing society 


arta thus ceel tErustration and pain on account of Cheir 


Critical response to the injustices and problems they see- 
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Cain 

The=story of Cain, as Byron of course knows, functions 
in the Bible as an illustration of the effects of mankind's 
original sin being visited upon the generation after Adam and 
Eve. On the surface Byron's concern with the story is quite 
daiterent; rather than wishing to stress man's proclivity 
towards sinning, he seems concerned with exploring the psycho- 
logical pressures which could motivate a man to kill his 
brother. The story thus dramatises the conflict between the 
free-thinking Cain and the authoritarian, concretized Chris- 
tianity accepted by Cain’s society. (It is to be notéd that 
Byron ignores the New Testament in his Preface and just deals 
with the Old Testament.) Byron makes Cain's act seem under- 
standable, even inevitable given the quality of Cain's criti- 
cal stance. Byron shows Cain making a mistake, but it is a 
mistake issuing from his desire to learn truth and his inabi- 
Pity EO "accept dogma. “There 1s little dramatic tension in 
Byron™s Cain, not only because the reader knows#how "ther scory 
ends, but because Cain's character doesn't change much in the 
poem, he merely becomes more determined in his doubt of God's 
goodness. The tension in the play instead comes from the fact 
that Cain, the individual who is most’ concerned with the mean- 
ing of death, is the one who commits murder. Byron's poem 
thus comes curiously close to having an "Old Testament" view 
in suggesting that questioning God's rightness inevitably 
leads to unhappiness, however not because of man's predelic-— 


tion to sin but because of the isolating and frustrating 
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effect of a critical attitude. It is in this way that the form 
of the poem becomes significant; in the "morality play" con- 
vention, which Cain clearly alludes or the protagonist, 
although perhaps fighting opponents in society, always has a 
group Of "society" in society to which he belongs. In Byron's 
Cain however, the protagonist stands alone in his opposition 
to the dictatorial commands of religious authority. As the 
reader would expect from this changed presentation of the 
morality play"s protagonist, the fact that Cain has no “exter— 
mai, belter but rather a falth in his own rationality causes 
him great pain as it severs him from society. To put it 
another way, instead of showing man's inherently evil nature 
coming from original sin, as the morality play traditionally 
would have used the Cain story, Byron makes the question of 
evil seem extremely complicated. Cain sins in Byron's poem, 
ands paysetOh Nise Sin, DUG Lt 1S an LrOnic Sin. ep ihee cin OL 
Cainwlies not Just in killing Abel but in not vaccepting unques— 
tioningly the religion of his father. And the punishment of 
that sin lies not in going to Hell but in being separated from 
WrsmsOCtety: DY NissCricical attLtLude, «a Kind ot exepa-Social 
hell. 

Byron's artistic aim in Cain thus requires a plot where— 
in characters can act according to their intellectual beliefs; 
after articulating a belief Cain's characters proceed to act 
in a manner consistent with their articulation. Cain opens 


with a monologue which shows that Cain has within him the 


seeds of a deadly frustration: 
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Cain. 

And this is 
Life! -- Toil! and wherefore should I toil? -- because 
My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had I done in this? -- I was unborn: 


I sought not to be born; nor love the state 

To which that birth has brought me. Why did he 

Yield to the serpent and the woman? Or, 

Yielding, why suffer? What was there im this? 

The tree was planted, and why not for him? 

wes ee (LHeY shave but 

One answer to all questions, "'Twas his will 

And he is good," How know I that? Because 

He is all-powerful, must all-good, too, follow? 

Lajudgesbutebysthesiruivts —— sand. they areibitter aa... 

(aig OSes) 

The above, very powerful lines show a man who can excuse the 
act of Adam and Eve, a man who is dominated by his rationality 
and will only be satisfied on the grounds of rational argu- 
ment. From this point in the play until the murder the 
play's action consists of a development of the implications 
in the above intellectual position; Cain becomes galled 
to a level of frustration where he commits murder. In 
ens away ~euhewplot exists not as .a«conilict sob characters 
but as a kind of internal argument; the characters other 
then Cain do not function as individual, people so much 
as articulate views which develop that rational process 
in Cain's mind. On this level the characters of Lucifer, 
Adah and Abel merely personify different aspects of the 
effect of sreligious falth. Ay consideration or these charac- 
ters' roles in the play underscores again the dilemma which 
Cain faces as an exponent of critical thought; in refusing 


to submit his intellectual beliefs to a higher authority he 


takes the honourable path but the less pleasant one. 
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Lucifer functions in the play as a representation of 
what Cain believes in, but he gives those ideas the authority of 
an individual who has the experience of fighting God through 
eternity. Lucifer 1s not, of course, painted entirely favour-— 
ably as he 1s shown contributing greatly to Man's ills. How- 
ever, he is described as a rebel, one who has accepted honour- 
able pain in lieu of surrendering his independence, and what- 
ever negativity is attributed to him does not diminish the 


admirable quality of his rebellion: 


Lucifer. 
One good gift has the fatal apple given -- 
Your reason: -- let it not be over-sway'd 


By ety rannOus stnLeats mato Once yOu, Into faith 
"Gainst all external sense and inward feeling: 
Think and endure, -- and form an inner world 
ins your “own bosom —— where the outward fails). . = % 
(155) 447) 459 9—.-264)) 
Lucifer speaks as the chief enemy of God; the doubt of God he 
encourages is honourable because it is based on man's reason 
and own resources. However, the above portrait of a spiritual 
war puts all the power on the side of God. Clearly, refusing 
to submit to such an authority causes much pain: ""Gainst all 
external sense and inward feeling:/Think and endure ...." 
Adah represents the value of true belief in the poen, 
she loves Cain as much as she worships God, and when Cain sins 
she is the only one to stand beside him. Adah thus demonstrates 
the best counter-argument to Cain (besides the fact that his 
betuteation Of faith led to murder): 
Adah. 


A dreary, and an early doom, my brother, 
Has been thy Lot. | On all who Mourn OL chee, 
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I alone must not weep. My office is 
Henceforth to dry up my tears, and not to shed them; 
But yet of all who mourn, none mourn like me, 
Not only for thyself, but for him who slew thee. 
Now, Cain! I will divide thy burden with thee. 

(Titi, 2, D48- = 550) 


Adah is all mercy; although she feels Abel's loss greatly 
sne loves Cain uncritically and has the strengtin to forgive 
his, sin. It can be recognized that Cain loves Adah, but is 


unable to follow her example: 


Adah. Oh, Cain! “choose love: 
Caine For thee, my Adah, I choose not -- it was 
Born with me -- but I love nought else. 


CL pwdep ee 2 Ho =430) 
Although Adah represents good it is a good which Cain could 
Only sattain by denying the powers of his minds) And that is a 
Sacrifice Cain is unwilling to make. 

After talking and arguing with Adah and Lucifer, Cain 
reaches the conclusion that worshipping God would involve the 
SubMisSsLOnwOt sis eCoitical ratrtonality.,» Gbeycan be vseen that 
this belief causes Cain a great deal of frustration because, 
by extension, anyone who accepts God without enquiry seems to 


Gainwto, lack, moral, courage, and lt is hard £orehim to respect 


SuCchmCOWALd1 Ce. ECarnuchus Drinds stOsllSsusacrifuce notertaicn, 
but a belligerent attitude -- he demands that God explain 
himself: 

Cam. Tf ashoine wlenoutavictam, 


Andealtar wt cnGucucore , mayawlnetoyetavour, 

Look on it! and for him who dresseth it, 

He is -— such as thow mad‘st ham; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling: if he's evil, 

Strike him! Thou art omnipotent and may‘st --— 


For what can he oppose? 
(ele a ee OO.) 
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When God refuses his less than wholehearted sacrifice Cain 
seeks to tear down Abel's sacrifice and when Abel resists he 
strikes Abel down. Abel's sin, ae Cain; is) thats he is -un— 
willingito Listen; unwilling*tofexamine his faith an God, 
declaring "Sole Lord of Light!/Of good and glory, and eternity; 
yNothingecan Gerry except tolsome good end." “Abel's vision of 
God is precisely what Cain despises: unquestioning worship. 
It is ironic that Cain strikes Abel down because Cain himself 
refused to slaughter an innocent lamb; Abel represents to Cain 
dabeiteftuwhich is 'capablesoft doing anything for "God, “yeu "Cain 
is the one that murders. Cain's rationality does not protect 
him from fanaticism but, instead, because of the frustration 
it creates in isolating him from his society, causes Cain to 
behave irrationally. Byron's presentation of the murder of 
Abel does not excuse Cain so much as to show how frustrating 
and potentially dangerous the effects of critical rationality 
can be. 

Throughout the play there is a powerful impression of 
inevitability -- that Cain is powerless in evading his fate 
oer making any other choice than killing Abel. This impression 


is first suggested by Lucifer's foreknowledge: 


Lucifer: Firstiborn tor the firs man, 
Tivepresent state ob cin, vend chou arc evil —— 
Ofssorrow, and enculsuccreres®, —— are both fden 


In all its innocence compared to what 

Thou shortly may "St “be 2 
(CE Lid) ee ees) 

This suggestion is then echoed in Eve's curse on Cain, which 


implies that as he was fated to murder Abel so will he 
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represent murder to the coming generations: 


Eve. = CNC Whi Ole VOnwincarnaner opin 
Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. 


Hence fratricide: henceforth that word is Cain 
Theough, all the’ coming myriads" of: mankind =| 6° s)., 
CLL wi 49. =a 459) 
Eve connects Cain's act with her sin, and forecasts a conti= 
nuance of sinning in the future. In this way it appears that 


mankind's sins issue from the original one of Eve and that 


Cain's fate was determined from the moment of her fall. The 


Significance of these hints of inevitablility and foreknowledge 
tsecnat they bring into question the validity of moral choice. 
If God is omnipotent how can man have free choice? And if man 


does not have free choice existence becomes, indeed, oppressive 


and rationality becomes pointless: 


Adah. What-ws the (sSinswh2ch 15 noe 
Sin in itself? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue? -- If it doth, we are the slaves 
CR se ee 


CPSs) = Soy) 
feito cniOtymy; UNteneone CO SNOW tod Byron Lully sexplonedstie 
knotty problem of free will and omnipotence, but this much 
seems clear: Cain's rationality and critical attitude make 


moral choice more difficult for him than those who follow 


absolutes like love or unquestioning faith in God's rightness. 


Cain's rationality leads him to questions which he cannot 
answer; even though he trusts his rationality over unthinking 
acceptance, it doesn't clarify decisions but makes them more 


complicated. 


Calin Te he (Cainiebergeod, 
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ou 


strike him, or yspare him asiethou wilt!=since all 

Rests upon thee; and good and evil seem 

To have no power themselves, save in thy will; 

And whether that be good or ill I know not, 

NoGabeing -onnipotene snot eit esto a) udge 

Omnipotence, but merely to endure 

Llts mandate; which thus far I have endured. 

Cid dp el jn 22) — 272) 

Cain states that he has endured the mandates of God "thus 
tare, implying that he is now going to seize control of Ais 
fate. However, all he manages to do is to indulge in a moment 
of uncontrolled emotion which, no doubt, participates in God's 
greacer plen. Byron’ sepresentation Of rationality, OL the 
value of Cain's refusal to submit to the greater authority of 
society's beliefs, is devastatingly ambivalent. Byron's Cain 
is honoured as a rebel of fierce self-mastery and forgiven as 
a Sinner who lost control in an attempt to be intellectually 
honest. However, like all the men we have seen who followed 
the impulse to explore the fullest range of critical thought, 


Cain above: ali is an individual who suffers from, ana for, his 


Cremer caleratconaliry. 


‘ThesPrisoner of Chid lon’ 

hike; Cain; es hes Prrsonersos Chagiien? pitssonewindevuidual 
against the whole force of society. However, instead of 
showing its protagonist withstanding society's influence no 
matter how ambivalent the victory, "The Prisoner of Chillon" 
shows him being changed by his prison experience. The pri- 
soner is jailed because he believes in freedom, but he even- 
tually, comes sto reject thissbelaer. 7The plot of the poem is 


thus the prisoner's changing perception of himself when placed 
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away from society. Byron's protagonist becomes not only a 
prisoner of society, but of his own view of himself -- not 
only is escape never suggested as being possible in the poem, 
the prisoner comes to lose his ideals: they are shown as 
being conditional on circumstances. The effect of the 
prisoner's self-examination is to make him reject those 
ideals, as well as reject the existence that holds such ideals 
as absolutes. Significantly, the prisoner is unnamed in the 
poem (although, of course, he is mentioned in the notes to the 
poem), for he comes to represent every man, and his imprison- 
ment demonstrates the limitations of all men. As Andrew 
Rutherford says: ©". . . his [the prisoner's! thoughts and 
life were narrowed to the dungeon's scope and he had no idea 
of escape, for after his experience there the whole earth 
would only be a wider prison to ue The final message of 
the poem shows Byron viewing a heroic character in terms of 
the conditional nature of heroism and recognizing that ideals 
taken out of society seem unreal -- the prisoner needs some 
kindsom CONtext ine ordersto be Merolc., his mnowmedas of the 
critical individual's reliance on society points out again the 
dilemma of the disaffected individual's need for society 
despite his contempt. "Not Only does the prisoner meed Society 
to be happy, he needs it to make his ideals have meaning. 

Tie tirst point to be, made about the formror The 
Prisoner of Chillon" is Byron's use of prison as the setting 


and dominating image of the poem. The prisoner is a man who 
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has been in jail for decades -- away from social cant and 
illusion his remarks have the weight of an overwhelming 
experlence:) Yet his view Of man,1s mot, as the reader might 
expect, Ehat man can) transcend his environment, but rather 
that Manis) determined by his surroundings. In this way 
social laws appear artificial, but those ideals for holding 
which society jailed the prisoner also seem artificial. The 
prisoner thus represents for Byron the outer edge of exis- 
tence; the prisoners exist away from society but still feel 
and articulate its effects. A similar use of imprisonment as 
a dominant image with, however, a different message can be 
seen in William Godwin's Caleb Williams. The comparison of 
these two works is helpful for understanding Byron's use of 
the theme of imprisonment because both view prisons as a use- 
ful device for conveying man's essential nature, despite the 
fact that they have different views of that nature. 

In Godwin's novel Caleb Williams is imprisoned unfairly. 
For Godwin jail represents society, and the injustice of being 
Jalled Munrors the imprisoning eLtect Of Social existence.) in 
the novel, Caleb is initially depressed by hus jyalling, but as 
time goes on he overcomes his despair and reaches what Godwin 
considers to be his true potential as a human being: 

I eluded the squalid solitude of my dungeon and 

wandered in idea through all the varieties of 

humen socrety © .)... While 2 was thus employed 

I reflected with exultation upon the degree in 

which man is_independent of the smiles and frowns 


Or FOrcune. 


Caleb escapes the prison's deleterious effect not only in being 
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optimistic, but in being able to live imaginatively outside 
his jail. This imaginative escape foreshadows his eventual 
physical escape. With his mind free of the imprisoning effect 
of society Caleb articulates a new view of man: 
Such is a man in himself considered; so simple his 
nature; so few his wants. How different from the man 
OLfartiiiteval "society! <=". he’ [social man) vs: de— 
pendent on a thousand accidents for Erangquillity and 
health, and his body and soul are at the devgfion (ee 
whoever will satisfy his precious crabbings. 
Godwin believes in the possibility of man overcoming society's 
pernicious effects; Byron, as we have seen, is not as con- 
vinced that such a revolt is possible. Rather than overcoming 
the despair of being in prison, Byron's prisoner becomes 
changed by his depression. However, it is significant that 
both protagonists only come to know their natures through 
living in prison. For both writers imprisonment represents a 
psychological crisis; as characters speaking to the reader 
their perceptions have a very powerful credibility. As well, 
both writers' vision of man is seen enacted through their 
PrOLagonESe S GCVOlULION in prison; the prisoners botimarticu— 
fate their author's viewpoint and convey 2t through their 
behaviour. The prison places man against a bleak background 
=—=j1h Byron's case, as 1 shall show, this Dleakness perteccily 
matches the prisoner's pessimistic assessment of man's nature. 
"The Prisoner of Chillon," then can be regarded as a 
dramatic monologue by a man who remembers his years in prison. 


The prisoner's confinement represents a consideration of what 


would happen if a man lost everything that seemed to make life 
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worthwhile. By being imprisoned, Byron's protagonist loses 
his brothers; his feeling of being part) of society, his love 
of beauty and his love of freedom. He keeps his faith in 

God, but this faith retreats from the "real world:" Instead 
of viewing existence as providential he comes to see it as 
being untouched by God; God exists but has little to do with 
daily life. Thus the prisoner rejects suicide not because of 
faith, but because he adapts to his imprisonment. The pri- 
soner learns to accept his minimal life; the prison becomes 
the entire range of his existence and he grows to be happy in 
that limited view. When the prisoner finally leaves the pri- 
son he demonstrates that he will always be a prisoner of his 
surroundings, convinced that life has no value transcending 
daziy "existence: " . .. even I/7Regain'd my freedom with a 
sigh" (1i.. 390'— 391). It can be seen that Byron's use of 
"voice" and verse form in the poem both help develop the 
characterization of the prisoner. Byron uses first person 
because he is aiming at a very personal communication -- the 
reader is meant to visualize the man speaking and to judge the 
protagonist not only on what he says but how her says (1c) The 
prisoner is thus an old man, whose mind has been shaped by his 
years in prison. The relatively simple verse form is used 
here to give an ease of expression to his words which conveys 
a sense of "inevitability": the prisoner has brooded over his 
memories so long that they have become part Of hasiimrnd poand 


he delivers his experiences much as he would trace the surface 


of the jail wall with his fingers. 
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The poem opens with the prisoner describing himself: 

My dimbs are =bow'd,  ehough not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 

To whom the goodly earth and air 

Are bann 'd).and: barr dad 2... 

Ceo a) 

The prisoner thus establishes that he has been physically 
changed by his imprisonment and that he is conscious of the 
change. The reasons for his imprisonment seemvague: ". .. 
fOrmemyerather te taith/l isuffer'd chains and courted death” 
(ll. 11 - 12). The prisoner never indicates what exactly his 
faith was, nor does he describe his persecuters; his persecu- 
tion therefore seems general. 

Before depicting his brother's death the prisoner 
comments: 

- » » these eyes, 

Which have not seen the sun so rise 

For years -- I cannot count them o'er, 

mb Wost their mong and heavy score}, 

When my last brother droop'd and died, 

Ande) Wayelivang by nas side. 

(Elise i2e=- 47) 

tn) losing count of the years atter his brothers deatiy the 
prisoner shows that he doesn't live as others do. Time for 
him has become measured not as a succession of days or sun- 
rises but as a fixed pattern; the prisoner's perceptions have 
become as changed as his body. He doesn*t even see by the 
font sot normal, ex1stence,.-as sunlight seems out of place in 
his prison: "Dim with a dull imprisoned ray,/A sunbeam which 


hatnelose ats way” (lis 20 = 31). Both brothers represent 


aspects of humanity which tied the prisoner to mankind. The 
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first brother to die had a solitary love of the woods: 

He was “ar hunter ofetheshilis, 

Had follow'd there the deer and wolf; 

To him his dungeon was a gulf, 

And fetter'd feet the worst of ills. 

(a ee03* =—10'6) 

He thus represents a natural, free-ranging response to life 
which, Of Course, 1S part of the Romantic Love, of freedom. 
The other brother represents love of fellow man, both in his 
personal attraction which makes people love him, and in his 
own love of mankind: 

: he was as pure and bright, 

AnGwin nas Makuralespina t) Gay, 

With tears for nought bu others Spliis 

And then they tlow'd like mountain railis, 

Unless he could assuage the woe 

Which he abhorr'd to view below. 

(isi Ss Ga =4.9 ib) 

His brothers loved nature and other men, and when they die 
the prisoner's own love of these values is shaken. Both 
brothers' deaths seem slow and inevitable and the prisoner is 
fOonGea! £O accept their deatis,, and, the deaen ort theridealc 
Ehevyareplresent, as a Gradual fact; mot sas sudden accidents 
whien jar ehe normal lite puteas elements woven) into ene 
Bacco Ol Garly sox Us veneer. 

ier (eee vice Ak el iasienare PUY elglshiala) 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood: 

hive seen Lt sushing Lontn dn blood, 

Tf ye Seen if on tne breaking, ocean 

But those were: NorroEgs =— Ens was woe 

Unmix'd with such -- but sure and slow ee 
(eS RRs Se Nts hs)) 


The prisoner had loved his brothers as he loved mankind; they 


represented the values which he could respect in other men: 
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The last, the sole, the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

(Bs Palsy) ee ss) 
The prisoner's connection with his previous existence, the 
suearest link; is severed. He thus falls intovwa kind of 
coma, where existence seems stripped of meaning: 

ween = Vacancy sabsorbing space, 

And fixedness without a place; 

There were no stars, no earth, no time, 

Noscneck): NOechange, nO. good, noO1crime ...)e.s 

(ll. 243 - 246) 
The prisoner shows himself completely bereft of previous 
convictions, or even of consciousness. He goes on to re- 
cover £rom this state, but without his ideals. 

The prasoneneis brought. back eto «life bya bird, which 
represents his old beliefs: "I sometimes deem'd that it might 
be/My brother's soul come down to me." However, the prisoner 
rejects the bird as a symbol both of his previous love for 
nature and for mankind. He has changed, he no longer feels 
comfortable with his previous convictions: 

Aesing le cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 
(ise 29 Se 929 91) 
hike a cloud cut of place in an otherwise clear sky sche priso— 
ner feels himselt ditterent. from mature and other men] sin 


recognizing this change he tries to come to terms with his 


previous love of nature: 
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- « e £ WaS Curious to ascend 

To my barr'd windows, and to bend 

Once more, upon the mountains high, 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them, and they were the same, 

They were not changed like me in frame ... . 

(CU oO) Sy) 

The way in which the prisoner is changed is simply that he 
can't believe in ideals which seem irrelevant to his existence 
in prison. “Mountains, like his old ideals, don't change, but 
he has changed. This knowledge causes the prisoner pain, and 
he is glad to escape into his prison, knowing that as he does 
so the prison represents the death of his old self: 

The darkness of my dim abode 

Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug grave, 

Closing o'er one we sought to save, -- 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, 

Had almost need of such a rest. 

(CET oS 6035.65) 

The prisoner has adapted to his prison and even takes pleasure 
in participating in the "“1ife* of the gail. “He lives as “the 


animals do, in daily existence without abstract beliefs: 


With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 


In quiet we had learn'd to dwell; 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 

To Make us wnhau We are <=) 3)... 

(Pls. so.le= 39 1) 

Die prisonerts mind, Like Nis wbody,, has become @el tered land 
he no longer believes in the ideals which caused his imprison- 
ment. “he amportance of the prisons ecifect on himeie sugges— 


ted by the fact that he can't even tolerate his previous 


freedom. Th.e prisoner will never escape the limitations of 
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When the prisoner is separated from society he changes. 
The poem thus affirms that the beliefs one assumes in society 
are partiixtcial == not just ithe beliefs the prisoner tought 
against, but also the ones he supported. Ideals and beliefs 
don't have an "essential" nature but rather spring from the 
conditions of social existence. This being true, the question 
can legitimately be asked: how does one live in society after 
recognizing the arbitrary nature of the ideals which give 
existence meaning? It can be seen from the end of "The Pri- 
soner of Chition”™ that the circumstantial nature of beliter 
asserted by the prisoner's rationality disrupts his social 
existence. He learns that many of the ideals he held were a 
"Sham"; they aren't able to survive his imprisonment and 
actually need society to make then seem valuable. After 
seeing that his ideals can't exist outside of society the 
Prisoner is unwilling to Live in society -—= in accepting the 
loss of his ideals the prisoner accepts the loss of social 
existence. The prisoner's disillusionment, which results from 


his imprisonment, reflects the disturbing power of critical 


Batvonads ty. eRabtonallty, Caty Strip social existence .Or tts 
tid ustons’ | but Once so demystificd, dite in soctecy becomes 
more difficult. Byron does not make explicit the connection 


between prisons and the kind of critical rationality I have 
been considering. However, as the prisoner is unable to live 
in society so too the reader of "The Prisoner of Chillon" must 


consider the difficulty of adhering to ideals which ‘re as 
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CHAPTER V 


DonsdJuaen Canton l 

For Don Juan Canto I, as for all the narrative poems 
examined thus far, the consideration of what "meaning" the 
poem conveys involves an assessment of the poem's structural 
devices. More time has to be spent on assessing Don Juan 
Canto 1s formal properties than Cain ‘or “The Prisoner of 
Chillon" because in Don Juan Byron uses a more complicated 
strategy. Unlike the other two poems Don Juan Canto I is a 
satire, which Holman defines as: "a literary manner which 
blends a critical attitude with Humour and Wit to the end that 


30 LOrACCOMm= 


human institutions or humanity may be improved." 
plish the aim of improving society any satire must provide a 
Standard Of behaviour, both to show 12n which direction 

society should be improved, and to furnish a sharp edge which 
can be applied to those institutions which the satirist wishes 
tO Ccriticize.in the earlier two) poems the standard was set. by 
the protagonists' behaviour; even though the protagonists' 
actions ended in tragedy Byron showed no honourable alternative 
in the poems. In Don Juan Canto I however, the standard lies 
not in the protagonist's behaviour but in the narrator's 
cesponse to Don Juan's behaviour. As the first lines of) the 
poem imply Byron is dealing with a new kind of hero in Don 
Juan Canto I, and he conveys his heroic standard in a new way 


as well: 


I want a hero, an uncommon want, 
When every year and month sends forth a new one, 
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Brlivattertcloying the gqazettes with cant) 
The age discovers he is not the true one. 
(ip =) 

Don Juan Canto I has three main characters: Don Juan, 
Donna Julia and the narrator. The basic plot of the canto 
involves the coming of Don Juan into sexual manhood, a state 
he achieves through his affair with the married Donna Julia. 
The canto, of course, is concerned with much more than telling 
a story of young love and cuckolding -- the narrator's func- 
tion is to provide a standard of cynical, wordly: ‘commentary 
which satirizes all the attempts society might make to view 
the affair sentimentally. Although there is a tendency to 
view the narrator and Byron as identical this is actually a 
mistake. The canto does satirize sentimentality, but it urges 
much Mone than cynicism: Vit calls or a recognition. of the 
tendency of “individuals Gn society to relfy institutions and 
mesunderstand natural emotionsice Tae narrator in the canto as 
the disaffected intellectual we have seen throughout Byron's 
poems, but instead of railing against the conventions and 
institutions of society he is now resigned to them, viewing 
life with a kind of experienced acceptance which laughs at 
rather, than indulges an sentimentality. © The narraton Ss unc- 
tion, in’ the canto goes beyond this role; however —-= just as 
the narrator with his digressions and comments about his 
digressions undercuts the social response which would senti- 
mentalize Julia and Juan's relationship, so the narrator also, 


implicitly, | undercuts: the’ readers response to the canto's 
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BYfOn 1s,) cas, 1.o. Blaoe. pornted out, one of the 
consumate story-tellers in English Literature. Byron forces 
the reader to like Juan, forces the reader to identify with 
him and to see in Julia all the sexual possibilities one can 
imagine in the situation of a twenty-three year old woman 
Married €O a Man of Lifty yearss But, while having the 
reader [Ollow the story and care about its participants, 
Byron also has the narrator "shock" the reader by uncovering 
the very narrative devices he used to entrap him. For 
example, at the very moment Juan and Julia are to consumate 
Pieler atraiit, tie Narrator interrupes wile .a digression 
about Platc: 

Oh Plato, Plato, you have paved the way 


With your confounded fantasies to more 


Immoral conduct by the fancied swa 
Your system feigns o'er the countrolless core 


Of human hearts than all the long array 
Of poets and romancers. You're a bore, 


A charlatan, a coxcomb, and have been 
At best no better than a go-between. 
Cie Gr) 
As will be seen, this passage reflects the concern voiced 
throughout Canto I about the danger of “cant” being hypo- 
Critically used £O Justify any behaviour.” “However, the 
passage does more than make this satirical point. Such an 
Micerrupe On, snumourous seNOUGI tt sls, soreCakoetie ws Ue) MiOtm ele 
narrative, strains the bounds the "suspension of disbelief" 
beyond recovery. In other words this digression points out 
to the reader that Byron is telling a story, that he is 


manipulating the details of the plot and that Juan and Julia 


have no existence beyond the confines of Byron's story-telling 
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skill. The digression at this point in the canto brings the 
reader up short, and on reflection he has to question whether 
details have been arranged to make the story engrossing and 
therefore a kind of Jie. “The notion that a2 story is fictional 
is, of course, obvious, but bringing up this question just 
when the plot is reaching its climax takes the poem out of 
the privileged realm of narrative art into the realm of 
Peoauce. | Don Vuan Canto 21s Aronre throughout and: the fina | 
source of irony in the poem comes from the reader's recogni- 
tion of his own surrender of a critical response to the tale 
Byron is telling -- of being entranced by the clichéd DLOL- OF 
sexual intrigue. The result is a satire which "satirizes" 
narrative art and, as well, which doesn't attack society so 
much as uncover man as a social being, dependent on social 
conventions including language and literary form. The reader 
can recognize himself in society and see that his expectations 
of and involvement in a story are themselves social conven- 
tions, the result of the reader having learned to read "con- 
ventionally." Cant is not, therefore, an assumed mask which 
Canwbe discarded at wal) butran anurinsic pare. On rSsOcial 
behaviour. This recognition of the inevitable “conditioning” 
involved in social existence keeps the poem from giving any 
alternate standard of belief other than warning against 
letting any belief becoming reified to the point where it 
appearcm Natural and | .erie. sel Ce ep nase anetermss Or rhe 
disaffected intellectual seen in previous poems: Don Juan 
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become frustrated when attacking cant because of his failure 
to recognize that cant is a necessary part of social exis- 
tence. 

As indicated, Byron's strategy in Don Juan Canto I is 
to use his story-telling skill to get the reader involved in 
the tale of the canto and then, through change of context, 
digress itons, ridiculous situations, tes, make the reader 
recognize that society constantly establishes false assump- 
tions about sexuality, love, youth, innocence, etc. My exami- 
Naclon Of Canto fs Ss upserting “will have two partes. ©£ shall 
first consider Byron's formal devices of verse form, time 
setting, foreign settings, and use of incidents from Byron's 
life; and then I shall show how Byron distorts the narrative 
form to make a satire. My intention in both sections will be 
to show how Byron satirizes society and, beyond that, how he 
"Satirizes" the reader's response to the canto. 

It can be seen that Byron's use of formal devices in 
Don Juan Canto I answers technical problems Byron has been 
addressing through all the poems examined thus far. The ini- 
tial problem dealt’ wath, nere concerns’ his choice of verse 
form. His use of "ottava rima" verse clearly responds to the 
Lequiremenee stirs presented an the preface” to Childe Haroldys 
Pilgrimage: 

The stanzas of Spenser, according to one of our 

most successful poets, admits of every variety. 

Dr. Beattie makes the following observation: -- 

WNOt long ago, I began a poempin the style and 


stanza of Spenser, in’ which 2 propose co give 
full scope to my inclination, sand) be eitheredroll 
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Or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or 
Satirical, as the humour strikes me; for, if I mis- 
take not, the measure which I have adopted admits 
equally of all these kinds of composition." 


Ottava rima is better suited to the freedom described in 
the above because, of course, it is relatively simple. As 


Holman states, it has "a stanza pattern consisting of 


ae 


eight iambic pentameter lines riming abababcc. The 


versatility such compositional freedom provides Byron he 
later identifies as one of the key properties of Don Juan: 


- - - I will answer your friend C [ohen], who ob- 
jects to the quick succession of fun and gravity [in 
Don Juan], as if in that case the gravity did not 
(in intention, at least) heighten the fun. His me- 
taphor is, that "we are never scorched and drenched 
at the same time". Blessings on his experience! 

Ask him these questions about "scorching and drench- 
ing". Did he never play at Cricket, or walk a mile 
in hot weather? Did he never spill a dish of tea 
over his testicles in handing the cup to his charm- 
er, to the great shame of his nankeen breeches? 

Did he never swim in the sea at Noonday with the 

Sun in his eyes and on his head, which all the 

foam of the Ocean could not cool? 


In order to allow Byron to accomplish his satirical points 
ottava rima gives Byron a great facility in arranging dif- 
ferent contexts and points of view. As well, the composi- 
tional freedom in Don Juan Canto I paradoxically also makes 
the reader more aware of the canto as constructed artifice, 
because the shifts in it are extreme to the point of being 
"sloppy"; words sometimes don't quite rhyme and one gets an 
impression of Byron's not bothering to rewrite the poem: 
"don't ask me to alter, for I can't: -- I am obstinate and 


wo 


lazy -- and there's the truth. This atmosphere of 


unconcealed devices makes the reader question poetry, makes 
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the reader ask where craft ends and truth emerges. 

Byron's “uncovering" his technique is also evident in 
his use of his time framework. In the preface to Sardana- 
palus Byron shows his concern with the use of time in his 
comments about the "unities": 

The Author has in one instance attempted to pre- 

serve, and in the other to approach, the “unities”; 

conceiving that with any very distant departure 

from them, there may be poetry, but there can be 

no drama. 

THe UnLEY “Of. time, ~whichlis es the unitvaewhicn Byron observes 

in Sardanapalus, refers to the attempt of the author to 

have the action of the play occur within a twenty-hour period, 
Oreslightiy over this periods) The zeason for this .unity of 
time is given by John Dryden, a writer Byron much admired: 

"The unity of Time they [the Ancients] comprehend in 

twenty-four hours, the compass of a Natural Day, 

Or as near as it can be contrived; and the reason 

of it is obvious to every one, that the time of 

the feigned action, or fable of the Play, should 


be proportioned as near as can be to the duration 
Gf that tame in which 2e ws Lepresented =.) nis 


toon wuan "Canto £, OL course, (Byron LS not, concerned with 
ene wuntcy Cf time as 1b 2S not a drama. However, these 
theoretical deliberations show that Byron is conscious of 
the implications of manipulating the time framework of his 
poems -- of the significance of concentrating all the action 
Of a work into a period of time which -corresponds cto the 
reader's sense of versimilitude. In Canto I Byron's use of 
time te very plastic, with the narrator giving the histony 
of Don Juan as he sees fit. However, more significant than 


the poem's time scheme per se is the narrator's digressive 
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comments about this use of time. In Stanzas 120 and 121 
the narrator interrupts the plot with the following 
comment : 

[I will take] a poetic license, 


Which some irregularity may make 
.In the design, and as I have a high sense 


Of AraStotiesanduthe tiles, tis LTE 

To beg his pardon when I err a bit. 

This license is to hope the reader will 
Suppose from June the sixth (the fatal day, 


Without whose epoch my poetic skill 
For want of facts would all be thrown away), 


But keeping Julia and Don Juan still 
In sight, that several months have passed. We'll say 


‘Twas in November, but I'm not so sure 

About the day; the era's more obscure. 
The effect of this digression is to make the reader recog- 
nize that the story does not unfold as "it happened" but 
as Byron arranged it. Readers, of course, unconsciously 
allow authors to manipulate events and the time in which 
they occur, but Byron here makes the reader recognize this 
allowance. Byron brings to the reader's attention the 
nature of poetic license and the fact that readers have to 
acquiesce in the author's intentions for such license to be 
taken. 


Another technical device seen in earlier poems and in 


Don Juan Canto © is Byron's use of exotic Tands' as a setting 


for the narrative. In Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Cantos I 
and Lil, setting the action» in overseas Nas two purposes: sit 


distances the protagonist from society thus allowing him to 
"see" that society more clearly, and in travelling in 


foreign lands the protagonist is brought PiicCOmecUniac Lewilen 
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significant places in his culture's history. Byron's use 
of Spain as setting for Don Juan Canto I is different, 
however, in that he uses the English cliché of Spain “as ya 
"hot" land with inhabitants much more passionate than the 
cltizens of the "cold" dand of England: 
nliswa: Sad thing stl cannot schoose*butisay, 
And all the fault of that indecent sun, 
Who cannot leave alone our helpless clay, 
But will keep baking, broiling, burning on, 
That howsoever people fast and pray 
The flesh is frail, and so the soul undone. 
What men call gallantry, and gods adultery 
Is much more common where the climate's sultry. 
(Te 63) 

In the above lines Byron mocks the idea that behavior is 
more emotional or uncontrolled because of a country's proxi- 
Macy, to; the, sun. As-wedd By nono, pronic asserbionpthaté 
adultery can be blamed on climate implies that to view 
social, inhibition on sexuality ase being “natural as talso 
absurd. The passage suggests, in other words, that although 
conduct is controlled by social mores, man’s controlled 
behavior does not correspond to his nature but is rather 
based on arbitrary conventions. 

in) considering: this use- of apforezgne cultures toecomment 
upon, shomel «society it is helpful to tecal ly Stendhalvsieon- 
trast, in La Chartreuse de Parme, of the "hot-blooded”" 
passions.of. italy torthe “irigud™) logictoreerancese in his 
forward..to the novel Stendhal states: 

I am publishing this tale without making any altera- 


tions to the manuscript of 1830, a course which may 


have two drawbacks. . 
The first affects the reader: the characters, being 
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Italian, May possibly interest him less, since hearts 

in that country differ somewhat from hearts in 

France. The Italians are a sincere and simple-hearted 

People who? without any notion of taking or giving 

Otfence , Say exactly what they think, “They re only 

vain by fits and starts, and then vanity becomes 

anpassion .. .22. © What) woulid ibe the use of endow— 

ing them with the high morality and pleasing graces 

of French characters, who love money above all things, 

and seldom sin from motives of love or hatred?, The 

Italians in this tale are almost the opposite. 
Mew description’ of the ltaltanvand french peoples estab— 
lishes the dangers of oversimplifying the differences between 
societies. The Italian people may appear to be different 
ELoMmmEnerrreneh, butithetdit ferencesisionly social, Mouipsy— 
eholegz@eal, “a5 val Wundividuels jarevwcapabtle of sinning, tor 
love or money. Stendhal and Byron both show that the charac- 
terization of any race as being dominated by just one quality 
is dangerously tsimplastie ias=2t only accounts for the social 
surrace net om tthe humans nature) taiderlying this surtace. 

The use of foreign settings by Byron has an added signi- 
ficance when one realizes that by the time Byron wrote Don 
Juan Canto I he had been forced to leave England and live on 
the continent. The question of the reader's response to 
incidents and situations in his poems which bear a resem- 
blance (to: Byron's ite asrarquestiron whreh toceurs tthroughout 
His) peectical career. (As = Stated, despite sii siprotestations 
fomthe contrary, Some of his poems don G seemeto Maver had 
their biographical material worked to the level of autonomous 
art and thus the reader is allowed to ignore the message 


Byromeis trying co conveys ) lis prob lemPot biographical re- 


ference is brought up in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto III 
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when, as I indicated, Byron presents the poem as a work 
dealing with his life: 
is cthy face ¢lake sthy mother sij0 my, faic child 
Ada: sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 
And then we parted, -- not as now we part, 
But with a hope. 
In Don Juan Canto I Byron also makes references to situa- 
tions in his own life, but his purpose here is different 
than in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto III, as by tanta- 
lizing the reader with such references he creates another 
source of irony in the poem -- he makes the reader question 
the extent to which the poem mirrors Byron's own life and 
the extent to, which it, is fictional <art.." Following is a 
comment referring to Byron's reputation as a Regency rake: 
Oh pleasure, you're indeed a pleasant thing, 
Although one must be damned for you no doubt. 
I make a resolution every spring 
Of reformation, ere the year run out, 
But somehow this my vestal vow takes wing; 
VYetestil. fetrustet tomay peekepteetaToOugnouc. 
I’m very sorry, very much ashamed, 
And mean next year to be quite reclaimed. 
(tee LS) 
The above stanza is part of a digression appearing imme- 
diately atter wWuen and Wwulva sc consumation scene; has been 
described. The digression encourages the reader to identify 
the narrator with Byron -- to be reminded of Byron's famous 
Sexual profligacy. . In this way Byron) uses) English society s 
image, of him aS a, prurient poet and the above. lines scan thus 
be taken as representing acceptance, if not actual urging, 


of hedonism. However, by placing this autobiographical 


comment after the somewhat critical descrip :ion of how .ulia 
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has rationalized her infidelity through her religious beliefs, 
Byron forces the reader to recognize that Byron does not 
completely agree with the narrator's relaxed attitude towards 
the distortion of religious beliefs: "somehow this my vestal 
vow takes wing." The reader is thus made to see the fallacy 
giewdentieying “ene Warrator with syron = This =tallacy we 
shown more clearly when the reader considers the narrator's 
Satirical comments about Donna Inez, a woman whom Byron de- 
nied represented Lady Byron,>’ but yet who carries some very 
striking similarities: 
Perfect she [Donna Inez] was, but as perfection is 
“Insipid in this naughty worid of ours 
Where our first parents never learned to kiss 
Till they were exiled from their earlier bowers, 
Where all was peace and innocence and bliss 
(I wonder how they got through the twelve hours). 
Don Jose, like a lineal son of Eve, 
When plucking various fruit without her leave. 
Ci Ls) 
The narrator here is describing the likely result when a 
woman of very strong morality is married to a man of lesser 
Virtue. “Such a satirical description could well be applied 
by a knowing reader to the relationship of Lord Byron and 
his Lady. However, at other times Byron stated that Lady 
BYron Was Wot ‘to blame ‘or the taLlure an thele marriage: 
Netihner 1m word Yor "deed nor (as far as Thought can 
be daved into) “thought,” can 2 bring to my recollec-— 
tion a fault On ier pant, Or nerdly even a lating. 
She has never appeared to me as one of the most ami- 
able of human beings, and nearer to perfection than 
I had conceived could belong to humanity in its pre- 
Sent Stateror existence. 


The sicniticance OL these "contrary accounts Ol marriage po= 


tween two different kinds of people is not to suggest that 
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Byron believed either that his wife's "perfection" caused 
Eneir Marital difficulties or that they occtirmmed in spite of 
Her ViuTcuess sThey point us tather thar Byron. .secapablelosr 
holding a complex, even contradictory attitude towards mar- 
Plage, as towards society in general. To insist that the 
Satirical attitudes in Don Juan Canto I represent exactly 
Byron's own opinions is to reduce the complexity of his 
response ©€O a Simplistic level, because in Canto £ Byron is 
trying to make the reader see the constant danger of rei- 
fying beliefs. By treating the standard represented by the 
Narrator as Byron. s ideal) and: by treating the poem as bio- 
graphy the reader commits precisely the fault Byron is 
atback Lng. 

The consideration of the changed use of personal 
experience in Don Juan Canto I leads to an examination of his 
changed use of characters in the poem. In) Canto 1, as andi— 
cated, the narrative itself is not the dominant formal element 
as the narrator introduces a standard of behavior which judges 
the protagonist's actions. The) reader participates in this 
qudcing, OL the characters (behaviour and is thus distanced 
from the narrative; Byron conveys his “message” not primarily 
through his characters ~acticons but eEhrough the nerrator s 
comments about those actions. This is not to say that the 
characters are poorly drawn, or that they exist as caricatures, 
However, although the reader can appreciate Julia and Juan as 


distinct individuals, they are more rewardingly viewed as 
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representing, a cnltural viewpoint that the narratom will 
comment about rather than as individuals acting as autonomous 
beings. This change in Byron's use of his characters can be 
seen by comparing them to the protagonists in mis earlier 
poems’. "In Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, “Cantos 2 and Iti, Cain 
end) "The Prisoner of Chilton; “the sprotagonists have seli— 
contradictory characters and the plots of the poems are de- 
srgned) fOrshow that thear contradictony, behavion Loses sirom 
the = paradoxical nature of thelr characters. In Don Juan “Canto 
I the characters function more as representations of social 
beliefs. The reader is not meant to empathize with the charac- 
ters as much as in earlier poems, but rather to perceive them 
as demonstrating beliefs which the narrator can reveal as 
being talse or, at best, arbitrary. “There are three charac 
ters which function together in this way: the narrator, Donna 
Julia and Don Juan. 

In considering the character of the narrator in Don Juan 
Canto I, one is immediately struck by the amount of humour the 
narrator has -- humour being a quality which is almost com- 
pletely absent from the poems considered previously. It can 
be-seen from the humourous fone of the canto that thernarrator 
is a worldly-wise individual who sees society s faules’ yet 
rather than being indignant can appreciate the ridiculous 
aspect’ ob the things he sees = Perhaps the most succinct de- 
Seription Of the) tone the narrator aticcts!is found in one of 


Byron's defences of Don Juan: 
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As to "Don Juan", confess, confess -- you dog and be 
Candid “== ithat- 1t as the sublime of that there kind of 
writing == it may be bawdy but 1S it not good English? 


Ie May be profligate buclis At not Lite, tse nor 
the thing? Could any man have written it who has 
not lived in the world? -- and (t)ooled in a post- 
Chaise? . . . I have such projects for the Don but 
the Cant is so much stronger than the (Cunt) nowa- 
days, that the benefit of experience in a man who 
had well weighed the worth of both mongsyllables 
must be lost to despairing posterity. 


The impression of the author of Don Juan conveyed in the 
above comment suggests a man of the world speaking to other 
experienced men. Again, as noted, the persona of the poet 
suggested here is not completely identifiable with Byron. 
Although there is throughout the poem the cynical appreciation 
of sexuality suggested in the above, Byron also defends the 
poem on the grounds of its morality, a defence which separates 
the narrator from Byron the artist who wrote Don Juan: 

2 ee) DOR Juan willbe Known, by and bye, sfor what 2c 

is intended, -- a Satire on abuses on the present states 

of Society, and not an eulogy of vice 40 

The canto thus establishes a narrator who has spent his 
time in society and who has seen events similar to those he 
describes. The result of the narrator's years of society 
life is that he feels beyond the illusions of love and youth- 
ful enthusiasm; he respects the power of the emotions which 
seize Julia and Juan, but he knows from his worldly -wise per- 
spective that love is more a matter of anstincts than ideals: 

No more -- no more -- oh never more, my heart, 


Canst thou be my sole world, my universe. 


Onee all, Guivalw, but now a ching aparc, 
Thou canst not be my blessing or my curse. 


The illusion's gone forever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse, 
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And in thy stead I've got a deal of judgement, 
Though heaven knows how it ever found a lodgement. 
Citpe eS) 

The result of the narrator's experience is, as the above 
lines state, that he has gained judgement. He describes 
Julia and Juan's feelings ironically because he is always 
aware of the reality of man's sexual "nature" lying beyond 
the artificial way society wishes to view social relation- 
ships: 

Even innocence itself has many a wile 

Bnd willenot dare “co "trust 1tseler *withetrucn: 

And love is taught hypocrisy from youth. 

(iy 2) 
The narrator thus accepts physicality and sees through the 
social "games" which both cover up sexuality and can be 
manipulated to allow its consumation. 

There are three characteristics about Julia which Byron 
uses to have the narrator satirize society: she is pretty, 
considers herself respectable, and is a twenty-three-year 
old married to a fifty-year old. As will be seen in the 


discussion of the narrative; the pid0t of Don eduan Cantor 


exploits all the potential the reader can find in these 


characteristics. This catalogue of features 1S precisely 
Given by Byron Inethe following! line?» she/Wes* married, 
charming, “chaste, and twenty-three —(l,857)] sin this 


description Byron puts, ther physical sfacl or her age -alter 
three adjectives representing her appearance, and thus 
implicitiy questions society "sebeliet that a woman s nature 
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end of the line shows that the desires natural to a 
twenty-three-year old remain despite the apparent conven- 
tional chasteness of the married state. This suggestion of 
"natural" appetites lying beneath an artificial "civilized" 
surface is further conveyed in the following comment: 

Her eye (I'm very fond of handsome eyes) 

Was large: and dark....there would arise 
A something. in them which was not desire, 
But would have been, perhaps, but for the soul 
Which struggled through and chastened down the whole. 
(6 Oh) 
In the above lines religious and social inhibition seem to 
be waging a battle to control the physical desire which she 
feels. Julia represents a woman who feels sexual appetites, 
but is bound by the fact that she is married and feels self- 
Lespect. as a “chaste “woman. ein order tor Julia tovgratucy 
her desire it is necessary for her to maintain her good social 
appearance., This hypocrisy "oresocial “rationalization. wii 
be seen to be the dominant factor in the plot of Don Juan's 
LE COCUGCE LON sCOnSsexual icy. 

Cuda “hase the COnErOLlLIng role cin Ney andeJuan sare la— 
tionship because, very simply, Juan doesn’t have the experi— 
ence to know how to satisfy his desires: 

The hand which still held Juan's, by degrees 


Gently but palpably confirmed its grasp, 
As if 2t said, “Detain me, if you please. 
i cannot. know what Guan thought of this, 
But what he did is much what you would do. 
His young lip thanked it with a grateful kiss 
And then abashed at its own joy, withdrew 
in deep despair, West he had done amiss. 
Love is so very timid when ‘tis new. 
(ley wl eee ee) 
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Juan is young and has strong feelings -- all he needs is a 
knowledgeable hand to guide him. In this way Byron satirizes 
the cliché of the male dominating sexual affairs, which of 
course is the impression conveyed by the "Don Juan" legend. 
However, Juan's character is also used to suggest that sexual 
liaisons are not the result of machiavellian individuals 
seducing innocents, but rather of men and women trying to 
satisfy honest desires which are unable to find expression in 
Unnatural social roles., Juaniis not controlled by socially 
induced mores but acts as a somewhat passive participant in 
Chew aetaity, -ehus, gusts obeying hi spanstincts ss Juanwe, youbtacul 
eagerness, as will be seen, is part of Byron's satirical 
point about society's view of vice; once having appreciated 
the ingenuous. quality of Juan's feelings 1t is difficult to 
regard him as a sinner, despite the fact that he is involved 
in -anwidlicatcelationship: 

Having considered these formal elements, I will now 
examine, che, plot.of Don vwuan.~ Canto... The, story.of suan!s 
initiation into the world of adult sexuality is a subject 
calculated to spark the reader's interest, and it is a story 
Byron tells skilfully. Beyond demonstrating Byron's narra- 
tive abilities, however, the seduction of Juan can be de- 
scribed as a demonstration of the relationship between social 
convention and "natural" human impulse. As we have seen from 
Byron's naturalistic, cynical and practical, characterization 
of Julia and Juan, they are both ready and willing to be in- 


volved in an affair. The plot shows this emotional potential 
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being consumated as physical love. 
Byron begins his examination of their relationship with 
a recapitulation which stresses the impulses dormant in both: 


Juan she saw and) as alpretty child, 

Caressed him often. Such a thing might be 
Quite innocently done and harmless styled 

When she had twenty years, and thirteen he; 
But I am not so sure I would have smiled 

When he was sixteen, Julia twenty-three. 
These few short years make wondrous alterations, 
Particularly amongst sunburnt nations. 

(I, 69) 


Their association, to one as knowing as the narrator, is no 
longer innocent. Julia and Juan's behavior from this time 
onwards exhibits two levels of meaning: on the surface they 
pretend to be cold, but under that Julia fires emotion in 
Juan: 
Yet Julia's very coldness still was kind, 
And tremulously gentle her small hand 
Withdrewjitselt from his; but left behind 
A little pressure...n'er magician's wand 
Wrought change with all Armida's fairy art 
Like what this light touch left on Juan's heart. 
(iy 72) 
The narrator is) aware that love can be conveyed by the very 
signals which would seem to hide it or which would, to the 
oOnlooker, suggest that) it didn't exist.9 in this way ihe 
communication means of society are used in a completely dif- 
ferent way than society expects: 
But passion most dissembles yet betrays 
Even by Lets darkness, as “the blackest sky 
Foretells the heaviest tempest, it displays 
Its workings through the vainly guarded eye, 
And in whatever aspect it arrays 
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The narrator's use of the word "hypocrisy" is curious here, 
because it implies that he is making a judgement about a 
Situation which he has uncritically accepted to this point. 
However, the térm indicates the kind of psycnological process 
Julia is going through. As shown, Juan is a young, inex- 
perienced many’who will love Gulia if guided. 1b is therefore 
up to Julia to initiate the affair. Byron shows the change 
Julia undergoes in order to manoeuvre Juan into the affair. 
the key in this process. 145 that Julia considers herself to be 
as religious and honourable as most people in society: 

And then there are such things as love divine, 


Bright and immaculate, unmixed and pure, 


Such as the angels think so very-fine, 
And matrons who would be no less _ secure, 


Platonic, perrect,, “Just such love, as mine™ 
Thus Julia said and thought so, to be sure. 


And so I'd have her think, were I the man 
On whom her reveries celestian ran. 
(Cl 9) 
In the above lines Julia uses the social conventions of 
nlove” "tO Gustity her adultery. She’ 2s purposely contusing 
religious Jove with physical dove: to rationalize her sin —— 
again Showing -acts being) jyustivived by tdeals that actually 
represent something quite different. Julia simply doesn ct 
consider herself a sinner; as the narrator points out such 
rationalization is common in society: 
Her breast was peaceable; 


A quiet conscience makes. one so serene. 
Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 


That all the apostles would have done as they did. 
(ees) 
After this comment Julia is shown imagining what would happen 


to her and Juan if her husband were to die: 
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Never could she survive that common loss. 
But just suppose that moment should betide 


Juan being then grown up to a man's estate 
Would fully suit a widow of condition. 


(Il, 84 =85) 

So, even though Julia doesn't admit that she is trying to seduce 
Juan, she manages to consider what would happen if somehow she 
was no longer married. This is the most extreme demonstration of 
how a chaste woman can plan an affair and still respect herself. 
Julia is as moral as most people, and the use of the term "hypo- 
crisy" by the narrator to describe the change she undergoes is 
not.an indictment ,~buts a description of, a processuwhich= is both 
easy and widespread. 

After dealing with Julaa, the narrator abruptly shifts to 
COnsidera Juan’ s-emotionsti eg SommuchetoreJulta-snow we! lieturn to 
Juan" (I, 86). The next eleven stanzas are thus devoted to 
showing Juan's adolescent inability to deal with his longings, 
but at the same time Byron parodies certain poets whom he 
opposes: 

He thought about himself and the whole earth, 

. OF man the wonderful and of the stars 

And how the deuce they ever could have birth 

'Twas strange that one so young should thus concern 
His brain about thesaction of che sky. 

TEyyou think, “twasophelosophy thatrthis diddy 

1 can't help thinking puberty assisted 

Thus would he while his lonely hours away 


Dissatisfied, nor knowing what he wanted. 
Nor glowing reverie nor poet's lay 

Could yield his *spirit. that for which» 2 panted, 
A bosom whereon he his head might lay 

And hear the heart beat with the love it granted, 
With several other things, which I forget 
Or which at least I need not mention yet. 

(i, 5. Oe2 ae OG) 


The above lines show Juan turning to poetry and meditation 
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to understand his plight -- two resources Byron mistrusts. 
thesiines®aiso, though, ettack™tnose! poets such. as)Jonn 
Keats, whom Byron thought were writing from imagination 
rather than lived experience. As Byron says about Keats 
inves letrer: 


[he] appears to me what I have already said: such 
writing is a sort of mental masturbation - f-gg-g 
his Imagination. I don't mean he is indecent, but 
viciously soliciting his own itdeas into a state, 
which is neither poetry nor any thing else but a 


Bedlam vision produced by raw pork and opium, 2. ~ 
The above comments suggest that Byron wished Keats, like 
Juan, tO £ind a different outles for his feelings than 
"reverie" and poetry. Beyond this initial concern, however, 


Byron is making another critical point about those poets 
whom he dislikes. In the poetry of Coleridge or Hunt or 
anyone with a "system", Byron feels there is the danger of 
viewing life in terms of an ideal rather than reality. in 
other words, Byron fears that a reader or poet can make a 
poetic system into cant in the same way that Julia makes her 
religious! belwets: antoncank: 

When he (Hunt) was writing his Rimini, I was not 

the [ast (ro discover Les beauties, Siong before vie 

was published. Even then I remonstrated against 

its vulgarisms; which are the more extraordinary, 


because the author is any thing but a vulgar man. 
Mr. Hunt's answer was, that he wrote them upon 


DLEineiple;) they madem pant Ours system 2) lechen 
said no more. When aman talks of his system, it 
Spice wea woman | § talking Of nen virtue. 6 lec chem 
ell con. ee i 


In these statements Byron blames Hunt's "vulgarisms" on his 
system. Clearly Byron feels that any attempt to subvert 


man's common sense by an arbitrary belief is dangerous, 
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because it justifies acts which wouldn't have been performed 
without a system or belief to rationalize them. swan). oOrtu— 
nately, has Julia to direct his energy into sexually-related 
activities rather than poetical ones. However, left to his 
own devices, Juan would, Byron suggests, have been misled 
about his emotions by the poetry he reads. 
Having established Julia's and Juan's desires and the 
fact, that, they are able cto quell theis social anhibstions) an 
order to obtain them, Byron proceeds with the narrative. The 
actual consumation is conducted in a way that brings out the 
Gualieles or allJthree characters. Julia’ Gnitivates the action, 
but in a hesitant way, Juan is passive and the narrator is ironic: 
And Julia sate with Juan, half embraced 


And halt retiring from the glowing arm, 
Which trembled like the bosom where 'twas placed. 


Yet still she must have thought there was no harm 
Or else 'twere easy to withdraw her waist 


End OUia lo /OlCe Wass Ost sexecoDe iM yogic, 
FUntil too late fer userul conversation. 


The tears were gushing from her gentle eyes 


Not that remorse did not oppose temptation; 
A little still she strove and much repented, 


And witspering, “Iwill mer consent | —— consented, 
Qe Se ey) 
PMieougnoue thernarrator s depiction, of the (scene Juan jus 
never mentioned; Julia is the one who is sighing and consen- 
ting, yet Juan is never shown forcing -ehe concen’. ver 
again, salenough Julia ostensibly shas the =secondary (position 
inthe relationship, she actually controls 2b) hight to, the 


end Julia clings to her image of herself as a good woman, and 


right, to the end this image doesn it interterc with her 
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infidelity but helps it along. 

At this point in the canto Byron has the narrator 
indulge in a series of digressions. His musings are pre- 
faced by his noting that he will return to the story of 
Julia and Juan in about five months -- having bought this 
narrative time the narrator embarks on a long meditation 
which, on the surface, seems to be on two contradictory 
subjects. The first concern of his digression, from 
stanzas 122 to 127, is "pleasure." The narrator consi- 
ders those things which are sweet, both sentimental enjoy- 
ments: 

- » « Sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 

The lisp of children and their earliest words... 

Ott 423) 
as well as less "nice" pleasures: 

Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps. 

Sweet to the father is his first-born's birth. 

Sweet revenge, especially to women, 

Pillage to soldiers, prize money to seamen. 

Bere) 
But, sweeter than all these satisfactions is first love 
which, as the narrator says, haunts us as a pleasure which 
can never be equalled: "life yields nothing further to recall/ 
Worthy of ‘this anbrostabl sin. 52a bei Ehevsecond 
concern of the meditation amounts to a survey of civilization 
as the narrator finds it around him. The narrator feels that 
civilization's progress has brought as many bad inventions to 


man as beneficial ones. Although a cure for small pox has 


been found, man has increased syphilis; although Sir Humphrey 
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Davy has made mining safer and man is travelling to the 

pole, men are also killing other men at Waterloo. The cul- 

Mination of this digression comes wn the following lines: 
Man's a phenomenon, one knows not what, 


And wonderful beyond all wondrous. measure. 
LTIsspLetyethough@ ins this) sublameaworlal that 


Pleasure's a sin and sometimes sin's a pleasure 
Few mortals know what end they would be at, 
But whether glory, power or love or treasure, 
The path is through perplexing ways, and when 
The goal is gained, we die you know -- and then? 
What then? I do not know, no more do you, 
“And so good night. 
(de es Se tee A)) 
The second concern thus represents an attempt to understand 
the meaning of existence -- and concludes that the behavior 
of individuals in society seems meaningless. Given this 
conviction of the essential absurdity of man's existence, 
the initial concern of the meditation becomes relevant: 
if young love such as Juan experiences will dominate the 
rest of his life why consider love wrong? Since it appears 
£0 the narracorechatetnetonly “Euuth! iman knows @is the 
power of his emotions it seems foolish to view pleasure as 
sinful. The above stanza pleads for the acceptance of 
honest sexual love; not becauserlt transcends Ssoc1rety in? any 
idealistaceway. (such as, for example, the; toveror Romeovand 
Jmimes may be Sard to do) but ‘samply because 7 1G 15) Ene most 
pleasurable experience man can know. In a society of uncer- 
tain good, eas the marrator paintse1t ,. chis sseems sayvorth— 


while quSstitication —-"certeinly more worthwhile than justi- 


fying behavior On the grounds of false Telagion. 
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Atter delivering these insights! the narrator returns 
CO New poem s* plod. Having: Shown wuld ameandiuan as adul— 
terous lovers, the denouement of their romance remains to 
beTdescribed. Whis, of course, is sone of the! expeceations 
unewsreader has; “Wi stores "of tcuckolding 4 tas) anevi tania 
that the husband discovers the guilty parties. Byron ful- 
fiiis his narrative convention anva particularly humourous 
way; Alphonso, Julia’s husband, bursts in and after searching 
Catwac saand ed ilarks 

He {Juan] had been hid -- I don't pretend to say 


How nor can I indeed describe the where. 


Young, slender, and packed easily, he lay 
No doubt in little compass, round or square. 


Girlie) 
Besides tastefully finishing the job of bearding Alphonso, 
the narrator's presentation of the scene depicts Julia be- 
rating her husband: 
Who is the man you search for? How d'ye call 
Him? What's his lineage? Let him but be shown. 
I hope he’s young and handsome. Is he tall? 
Tell me, and be assured that since you stain 
My honour thus, it shall not be in vain. 
(E754) 
These lines allow the reader to laugh at Julia's husband and 
enjoy Nis discomeoncune .) However, Byron woes Nor rallow sane 
reader to enjoy this contempt for a cuckolded husband for 
long: 
No sooner was it bolted than -- oh shame, 
Oh Sin, Oh Sorrow, and oh womankind: 
How ‘Can you do Such) thangs and keep your tame, 
‘Unless -this world and t*other too be blind? 
Nothing so dear as an unfilched good name. 


(eae L63)) 


Juan emerges when Alphonso leaves; and the narrator shifts 
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the story of Uuliasand Juan's love attair from the Level of a 
bawdy tale to a consideration of the nature of innocence. In 
the above comment, which reaches a conclusion reminiscent of 
mew hape Ore chen OCk,=2c ls inade clear that, therqualiey of 
goodness depends upon being considered good by society, and 
that society judges not by reality but by appearances. Al- 
phonso, of course, eventually manages to discover Juan's 
presence, and in that way Byron has the narrative opportunity 
to end the relationship of Julia and Juan. However, it is 
clear that if Alphonso had not discovered Juan then Julia was 
as good as innocent, in her own eyes as in society's. Yet 
again Byron does not judge Julia as bad, but brings into ques- 
tion society's judgement of good. 

Having finished with Juan's adventures in this, the 


first OL nis iserapes, § the narrator provides us with ones last 
digression on the state of poetry in his time. The narra- 
tor's musings fit in, I believe, with Byron's earlier ques- 


tions regarding poetry's relationship with reality seen in 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Canto III. The question may be 
put in this way: "Is poetry merely a mirror of reality, 


tol lowing after events, Ob Can poetry in) SOme Way ecreace re 
ality, create a realization of some ideal?" The answer to this 
question lies in the value the narrator gives his own style 


here: 


These cmon One sli git olnterencesbeucween 

Me and my epic brethren gone before, 

And here the advantage is my own, I ween 
(Not that I have not several merits more, 
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But this will more peculiarly be seen). 
They so embellish that “tis quite a bore 
Their labyrinth of fables to thread through, 
Whereas stirs story 's-accually cruc. 
Cie 0 2) 
Hie reason (the narrator calls) the canto “true” as that at 
deals with events as he perceives them: he does not, he 
asserts, attempt to fit his poem into any system or hide 
behind vague ideals which have little to do with actual life. 
Going beyond this point though, Byron is implying that Canto 
I is paradoxically the more true because Byron makes the 
Readererecogni ze. that wteis Only aestory, a tiling Yarcuricial 
in being based on what his readers desire to read: 
oe, Wineeliere 
I shall proceed with his adventures is 


Dependent on the public altogether. 
CI 199) 


Byron brings in the concept of fashion, and the competitions 
between himself and other poets, as he alleges that he has 
bribed "my grandmother's review -- the British" (I, 209). He 
thus suggests to the reader that poetry is often read for the 
wrong reasons. Byron's poem is true and real not because it 
DPresencs! a Certain view Of lire, but because Tu makes che 
feader recognize that Je is presenting a certain View. The 
danger in other poems is that one can read the poem for the 
stony, Or because 1t Uses a’"system, Cr just. because Lesa 
modern and. 1s) accepted by Criticial literary ansticuvions. 
Once having accepted a poem for any of these reasons, and 
favingeseacriticed. one s critical distance one siinds  Cnesels 


accepting unquestioningly the cant in the poem. In Don Juan 
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Canto I Byron tells a story as well as any of his contempo- 
raries can and then forces the reader to see that the reader 
has made generalizations and accepted social conventions which 
are, when thought about critically, untrue in the sense of 
being artcitvcvaleand note "Naturals 

The narrator finishes his meditations on poetry with a 
conclusion regarding fame which will suggest the last point I 
wish to develop regarding Byron's intent in Don Juan Canto I: 

What 2s etne end Of tame? "Tis but to fii 


POCen caine por Lion er NiNcertaln Paper. 
some taken "it to climbing a hill, 


Whose summit, lake ally hills; Jis Lost in vapour. 
For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 
And bards burn what they call their midnight taper, 
To have, when the original is dust, 
A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust. 
(i 28.) 
In the above comment the narrator states that fame is a sha- 
dowy Danze which has Wittle to dorwith the realaty or dally 
life. Byron's point, however, goes beyond what the narrator 
says about the uselessness of fame. As was seen in Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage Canto III, fame meant to Byron doing some 
AGEIVAAEyY which WOuld LU Li oe nimrOULe Ob nen Lenge, On mMOnmal sos 
cial existence, whether it was writing like Rousseau, or 
conquering like Napoleon. °©fn Don Juan Canto 2 Byron rejects 
fame, not only because the judgement of the future is unsure, 
as the above Jines state; but because poetry wricten Eo be— 
come an eternal monument risks the danger of becoming cant, 


Of losing 2ts relationship with shared social experience. 


(This 1S, 05 Course, precisely the point Of Byron s attack on 
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Robert Southey in The Vision of Judgement.) Byron insists, 
through the formal devices of Don Juan Canto 21, as through 

the comments his narrator utters, that all man can trust is his 
critical attitude towards social cant institutionalized in one 
fom as Perna Clousspoetry., .for Byron to maintain this critical 
attitude involves not only the isolation of being opposed to 
SOCTeCLY 7. DUt 2t, also calls to0m thes sobering, ©recognition. that 
one is fighting a process necessary to social existence. As 

we have seen from the poems examined previously, the difficulty 
of maintaining this tension between integrity and the social 
insistence on reified values involves the disaffected intel- 
lectual in a conflict with his contemporaries -- a conflict 


which inevitably brings the frustration and pain of solitude. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Any example Of such. a critic is Jerome: J. McGann, who 
wrote Fiery Dust: Byron's Poetic Development. 
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For a clear example of the kind of heroism I am thinking 


of refer to The Myth of Sisyphus by Albert Camus. 
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Countess Marguerite of Blessington, Lady Blessington's 
Conversatlons7o£ Lord, Byron, Ernest J. Lovell ed. (Princeton, 


New Uersey: Princeton University Press, 1969), p. 172 = 173. 
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Peter Gunn ed., Byron Selected Prose (Aylesbury, Great 
Braseadiice Penguin: BOOKS) tds 197 2)i Oeeo0 5. 


Peter Berger and, Thomas, Luckmann,, hessocial Construction 
OGeheality (Markham, Ontario: {Penguin Books Lider Lo 67)s 
pes 106. 


Sip. G. Steffan, E. Steffan and W. W. Pratt eds. (Harmonds- 


wonrh, Middlesex, “England: | Penguin Books Htd.., i973) 


‘See the Myth ot sSisvonus. 


8 prederick Page ed., Byron Poetical Works (Oxford: Oxtord 
University -Pressi, 61974). peel 9 =" 209. 
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10 page ed., pp. 536 — 340. 


1h dliam Flint Thrall and Addison Hibbard, revised and 
enlarged by G.. Hugh Holman, A Handbook “co Literacure= (New York: 
The Odyssey Press, 1960)", p.) 358. 
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fied bywsuch .auchors uas vAnn»Radclitte and {Charles Maturin: 


Bays Victor Shklovsky"s “Art as Technigue,” Lee Ts. Lemon 
and Marion J. Reis eds. and trans., Russian Formalist Criticism: 
Four Essays (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 19°65 ae 
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Holmeanhe pute 7268. 
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17 Prom a comment by Gary Kelly. 
18 ; 5 
It is doubtful if the narrator's comments really show 
an awareness of overseas nations "foreigness," but nevertheless 


it is clear that Harold's inability to learn stems from his 
psychological difficulties rather than his ethnocentricity. 


1? ouoted un RuLNertord, «pe 2s. 


re Cansbe noted that Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Cantos 1 


and II had already been published by the time Canto III came out 
and Byron already had a literary reputation established. 
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